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Mr. CLEMENS. I cr that the gentleman 
will have liberty to finish his 

Mr. POTTLE. 1 will yield to the gentleman 
for three minutes. 

Mr. BISHOP. The result was-—— 

Mr. EDIE. I object. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman has no right 
0 object. : P 
— MORRIS, of Ulinois. I would like to ap- 
weal to the courtesy of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Porrie,] and ask him to give mea 
few minutes of his time. 

Mr. POTTLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. ‘The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Epie] objected to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bisnop] having a few mo- 
ments of the time of the gentleman from New 
York,(Mr. Porrie.] Asthat objection prevailed, 
| now object to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Morais] getting the time of the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I presume, sir-—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
York cannot yield, except by unanimous consent, 
unless it be for explanation or to allow a question 
to be asked. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. It has been the uni- 
versal practice in this House—— 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object. The gentleman 
from Connecticut was not allowed to proceed, 
and for that reason I object 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois, (amid loud cries of 
“Order!’’? and the rapping of the Chairman’s 
gavel.) The gentleman from Connecticut has 
perpetrated a foul slander on the State of Illinois 
in saying that she did not pay the interest on her 
public debt, and that her citizens did not pay 
their obligations. I repel that slander; and if I 
am denied the privilege of replying now, I shall 
take the earliest oppertunity of doing it. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 1 move that the committee 
rise and go into the House, that we may see if 
we cannot keep proper order in the House. 

Mr. COMINS. ‘The gentleman has not the 
floor to make that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Porrxe] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr.POTTLE. Mr. Chairman, before the vote 
shall be taken which will cither leave the people 
of Kansas the control of that Territory, or, deny- 
ing the right of self-government, compel them to 
submit to laws to which they never gave their | 
assent, and to institutions which they loathe and | 
protest against, | desire the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for the brief time allotted, that I may place 
upon your records the fact—important to me, if 
to no one else—that in all the stages of this Kansas 
matter, l have, to the extent of my constitutional 
nght, opposed this contemplated outrage upon a 
portion of our people. 

Sir, | have not the foolish vanity to suppose 
that anything which I ean say will change a vote 
Upon this question, for I suppose that every mem- 
ber of this House has already in his own mind 
settled the question as to his vote upon this meas- 
Ure, according to the dictates of his conscience, or 
under the influence of surrounding circumstances. 

If there were some voice among us potent | 
enough to hush the jarring elements, and restore 
us to that harmony which once characterized the 
“epresentatives of the various sections, it would 
indeed be well. But, sir, 1 doubt that any one 
will be found able to hush the wild storm of pas- 
sion which has taken possession of the public | 
mind; surely not, unless we can better understand 
one another, and the pein upon which we differ. 

nd together by the ties of common brother- | 
‘ood, and with a history which proves that our 
ae ~ fer proved a snctene almost or 
ute unexampled, we yet meet here day by day, | 
with feelings more outed than yean felt | 
*galnst the people of any other government, even 
og war. Aad it would seem as though 
= had indeed reached that point of our history | 
en the strength of this Confederacy was to be 
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| severely tried; that period when the antagonism 
between our two systems of labor, free and slave, 


will no longer be put off. Compromises have been | 


| resorted to, in order to delay this struggle, until | 


they have been exhausted and discarded by all 
parties. This isa struggle which is not confined 
, to Kansas. 
toendthere. It began with the Government, has 
kept pace with it, and will not be likely to end 
until there is nothing left to struggle for. 
| do I think that it is a mere struggle for political 
| power. That may be a means of its progress, but 
is neither its cause nor its end. I believe, sir, if 


It neither began there, nor is it likely | 


Nor | 


the Union were to-day dissolved, that this strug- | 
gle would still go on, and wax fiercer from that | 


very cause. Itis one of the evidences that the 


| world moves, and that progress is slowly, surely, | 


and certainly, undermining and sweeping away 
these old abuses which deny to labor its proper 
| reward, and to man that dignity to which he is 
_ by nature entitled. 


say whether that struggle shall be peaceful, and 


according to the ordinary course of events or oth- | 


erwise. ‘The immediate point of this contest, now 


| In my judgment, sir, it only remains for us to 
; 
presented, is, whether Kansas shall be now ad- 


mitted into the Union, or rather, to speak more | 
|| properly, forced into the Union, underthe Lecomp- | 
Now, sir, the question of sla- 


| ton constitution. 


| very is certainly not the only one which the people | 
| ofa new State have the right to pass upon, in fram- | 


bound to accept a constitution until it shall, upon 


| that and all other questions, be inaccordance with 
| their wishes. Yet I think none will dissent when 
I say, that if it had not been for this question of 
slavery, the people of Kansas would have been 
left unmolested, to settle and arrange their affairs 
in their own way, and would have come into the 
Union in proper time almost without question. 
Now, sit, | desire to say, and I wish to be dis- 


ing for themselves a constitution; nor are they | 


tinetly understood, here and elsewhere, that while | 


| 1 am opposed to slavery as a great political and 
moral evil, determined to oppose and resist it 
whenever I have the right so to do, there is not 
one constitutional right, one guarantee, which 
State sovereignty has thrown around this insti- 
| tution, which I have ever sought, or which I now 
| seek, to interfere with. 

As I said, Llook upon slavery asa great wrong 
to the black man, and equally so to the white man, 


but I have looked upon it, and still look upon it, 
as a question which belonged to the States where 
it is, and not to me. Deeply deploring its exist- 


those having the right to put an end to it would 
see how much it was for their interest to do it, I 
have been willing to leave it there, and to them. 
I speak, sir, for no one but myself and that con- 
stituency whose opinions I mean faithfully to 
| represent; but I believe, that in the position just 
| stated, I share a common feeling with the party 
of which I claim to be a member. 

Sir, I desire just here to say one word in regard 
to the charge so often made, here and elsewhere, 
that this party is sectional; that it has for its ob- 
ject interference with slavery in violation of its 
rights under the Constitution, and in defiance of 
the sovereignty of the States. These are charges 
easily made, but not so easy to sustain. If gen- 
tlemen who make them would but take the trou- 
ble to look into the platform of the Republican 
party, they would meet with greater success than 
I have if they could there find anything to sustain 
these charges. The first resolution of that plat- 
form is, in substance, that the maintenance of the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Federal Constitution is essential to the pres- 
| eryation of republican institutions; and that the 
| Federal-Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
| the union of the States shall be preserved. The 
second resolution contains a denial of the right 
that slavery can, under the Constitution, be es- 
tablished in the Territories. The third, that Con- 
gress has, under the Constitution, authority to 
govern the Territories, and is bound to prohibit 





| whose labor and political rights are affected by it; | 


ence anywhere, and hoping for the time when | 
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slavery therefrom. The fourth recites, substan- 
ually, the ** bill of rights” and its infringement 
in Kansas. The fifth, the richt of Kansas to be 


| admitted into the Union under the constitution 


which the people of that Territory had adopted. 
The sixth takes ground against the doctrines of 
the Ostend manifesto. The seventh, in favor of 
a Pacific railroad. The eighth, in favor of the 
improvement of rivers and harbors for certain 
purposes; and the ninth, an invitation to free men 
of all parties to unite and uphold the principles 
above set forth. And this is all. 

Now, sir, I call upon the gentlemen, one and 
all, who make these charges, to inform the House 
and the country upon which of these they base 


| the charge that the sagebiees party isa sectional 





party. Let us, Mr. Chairman, have the specifi- 
cations. Let us have the proof. Sir, Lask you, 
and I ask the members who make these charges, 
if there is anything upon the subject of the rights 
of slavery in this platform that was not to be 
foundwn the platform of that party upon which 
| the honorable member from Georgia [Mr. Sre- 
puens| stood and battled so long and so well?— 
upon which a score of honorable members from 
the slave States, whom I now see around me, 
foughtso valiantly? Were these gentlemen, during 
all these years, standing uponasectional platform, 
and one at war with the principles of the Consti- 
tution? No, sir, the charge ts not true. The 
<epublican party stands to-day upon a platform 
as broad as the Constitution, and no more. It is 
opposed to slavery under the Constitution, and 
only under it. Its principles embrace and guar- 
anty the right of every section of the Union under 
the Constitution, and if you have denied it a 
hearing in one half of the Union, it is because its 
| principles are national, and conflict with the sec- 
| tional dogmas that have taken possession of that 
section—dogmas which admit of no right but sla- 
very—no nationality but slavery—no Constitu- 
tion but slavery—no Democracy butslavery. And 
beeause we will not subscribe to this new revela- 
tion, we are called sectional and fanatics. Because 
we stand by principles as old as the Government, 
and much older, you say we are inflicting wrongs 
upon the South. Mr. Chairman, I tell you, and 
| L tell gentlemen, that Lam not here with an in- 
tention to inflict a wrong upon any section of the 
| country; and if gentlemen, instead of asserting 
_ it, will show me facts to prove that by my action 
| L interfere with the constitutional rights of any 
section, I pledge myself not only to desist, but, 
by my future action, to make such reparation for 
| the past as I can. 
I have listened long and with attention to the 
| many eloquent gentlemen from the slaveholding 
| section of the country, who have spoken upon the 
question of admitting Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, but I have yetto learn the wrongs 
which it is said we of the North have inflicted 
and are seeking to inflict, upon them. And yet, 
these wrongs are said to be so flagrant, that if we 
ersist in them the South cannot and will not 
onger remain in the Union. | am exceedingly 
anxious to preserve the Union. I have been taught 





|| to love it; and I believe I can truly say, in the lan- 


| guage used by my colleague, [Mr. Burrovcus,} 
| the other day, that ‘* if need be, | am ready to lay 
| down my life in its defense.’’ But, sir, 1 do not 
| expect it to stand, and further, I do not desire it 
| to stand, unless upon the broad principles of jus- 
tice, and with a full and constant recognition of 
the rights of all the parties who compose it. 
When, now or hereafter, instead of protecting 
the rights of all, it is found that it has become the 
means of oppression to a portion, then, sir, I say 
let the oppression cease; let the rights of all be 
respected, or let the Government end —peaceab! 
or forcibly; let it give place to one which will 
| better accomplish the purposes for which govern- 
| ments are instituted. , 
If I have correctly understood gentlemen in their 
charges against the North, they are, that we are 
seeking to deprive the South of its just share in the 
Government; that we are endeavoring to compel 
them to take a position subordinate tous. If, 
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any time, there has been any disposition upon the 
part of the North to accomplish this, it should, in 
fairness to all parties, be adgnitted that we have, 
thus far, met with very indifferent success; and 
that, as far as holding offices under the Federal 
Governmentis concerned, the charge would much 
niore properly come from the other side. Sixty 
years the Government has substantially been in 
the hands and under the control of the slavehold- 
ers, If you look at the amount of territory which 
each section has acquired, (that of the slavehold- 
ing section nearly or quite doubling that of the free 
Srates,) you will be forced to the same conclusion; 
that 1s, that we, not you, ought to complain of 
heing deprived of our ** just share of the Territo- 
ries.”’ And yet gentlemen gravely tell us, (and 
look and act as though they were in earnest, ) that 
we are depriving the South of her just share of 
the territory; and that, unless we cease to do so, 
the Union must and will come to an end. 

Sir, L propose briefly to examine this question. 
1 know that it has been many times done, and yet 
in these debates these old facts seem to be utterly 
forgotten or ignored. At the beginning of the 
Government, slavery had no share in the terri- 
tory not organized into States. It was confined 
to the States; looked upon as a local evil, which 
was soon to be got rid of; and was expressly pro- 
hibited from occupying the Territories, or any 
portion thereof. It was the settled policy of all 
sections to prevent it from spreading. 

If proof were needed for facts so common-place 
and widely known, it would only be necessary to 
refer to the ** ordinance of 1787,’’ and to the ex- 
pressed opinions of every distinguished gentle- 
man, North or South, who took such part in the 
formation of the Government as required the ex- 
pression of an opinion upon that subject. 

W hen subsequently we acquired additional ter- 
ritory, you requested that this policy should be 
abandoned; and then, as now, you threatened a 
dissolution of the Union unless your request 
should be acceded to on our part. We of the 
North asked, as we had the right, that the then 
settled policy should be adhered to. But a prop- 
osition was brought forward by a distinguished 
statesman of your section to compromise by 
dividing the territory between us; and it was 
acceded to on our part—reluctantly, I confess; 
unwisely, I have never doubted; but still, it was 
agreed to. Our portion, as a part of the agree- 
ment, being forever devoted to freedom; and 
yours—by far the better portion—was left free to 
youastous. In that agreement you gained all 
that we yielded; we gained nothing; we simply 
reserved to a part of the territory that principle 
which before applied to the whole. You entered 
into that agreementas a fair compact between us 
—one which, as | have said, was made at your 
request; and whether, in your estimation of it at 
this time, you gained or lost, you were in honor, 
aud by all the rules of fair dealing, bound to carry 
ontits provisions. We have faithfully abided by 
all the obligations which it imposed upon us. 
How have you kept faith with us? I have no 
time to trace the history of bad faith and of wrongs 
on your part, and shal! leave the compromises of 
1850 and 1854 to answer my question. By the 
first you obtained rights and detenses for slavery 
which we believe were not intended by the Con- 
stitution; and by the other you have broken all 
faith upon this question, and by legislative enact- 
ment eanceled your agreement. 

But gentlemen tell us that the Supreme Court 
has decided that the compromise of 1820 was un- 
constitutional. I deny it, and appeal to the record 
of the court to sustain my assertion. I say that 
the Supreme Court has made no such decision. 
It is true that a partisan court, packed for the 
purpose, has so far forgotten what belongs to the 
power and dignity of a court that individual mem- 
bers of it have passed out of the record before 
them, and given extra-judicial opinions to that 
vifect. Opinions as binding upon that question as 
if given by the same gentlemen ata political mect- 
ing, and no more so. By the repeal of the com- 
promise of 1820 you threw open all the Territo- 
ries to the occupation of slavery. Starting with 
none, you acquired the right, in common with 
us, to all. Does this look like oppression on our 
part? Was this depriving you of your just share 
in the Territories? What was the plea under 
which this was accomplished? That the restrie- 
tien was notdemocratic. That ¢on cressionel in- 





| choice which excludes slavery deprives you of 


| longer remain with us in the Union. 


| tions upon this subject which the people of that 


| feat a fair expression of the popular will, did, by the odious 


tervention, as you call it, was not democratic. \ 
That the true rule was to open the Territories to 
all sections, and allow the people oceupying them 
to settle their domestic institutions in their own 
way, subject only to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. We at the North, or a portion of us 
at least, took issue with you upon this question, 
and went to the people, and were beaten. And 
now, when we call upon you to carry out this 
principle which you have introduced into the gov- 
ernment of the Territories, and to which you 
have procured the sanciton of the popular will; 
when we ask of you to abide by the wiil, again 
and again expressed, of the people of the Territory 
of Kansas, you refuse. You say that the popular 
majority in Kansas are factious. That to admit 
them into the Union under a constitution of their 


your rights, and that they must be admitted un- 
der the Lecompton constitution or you can no | 


Sir, if any gentleman shall say that I beg the 
question, and that this Lecompton constitution is 
to be regarded as expressing the consent of the 
majority of the people of that Territory, I beg to 
remind this House of the preamble and resolu- 


Territory have placed upon our records, and which || 
I desire to incorporate into and make a part of my 
remarks: 


Preamble and joint resolutions in relation to the constitution 
framed at Lecompton, Kansas Territory, on the 7th day of 
November, 1857: 
Whereas, a small minority of the people living in nine- 
teen of the thirty-eight eounties of this Territory, availing 
themselves of aiaw which enabled them to obstruct and de- 


and oppressive application of the provisions and partisan 
machinery of said law, procure the return of the whole num- 
ber of the delegates to the constitutionai convention recently 
assembled at Lecompton ; and whereas, by reason of the de- 
fective provisions of said law, in connexion with the neglect 
and misconduct of the authorities charged with the execu- 
tion of the same, the people living in the remaining nine- 


|. teen counties of the Territory were not permitted to return 


delegates to said convention, were not recognized in its or- 
ganization, or in any sense heard or felt in its deliberations ; 
and whereas, it is an axiom in political ethics that the peo- | 
ple cannot be deprived of their riglts by the negligence or 


| misconduct of public officers; and whereas, a minority, to | 


wit, twenty-eight only of the sixty members of said conven- 
tion, have attempted by an unworthy contrivance to impose 


out consuiting their wish, and against their will; and | 
whereas, the members of said convention have refused to | 
submit their action for the approval or disapproval of the 

voters of the Territory, and in thus acting have defied the | 
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| constitution. 


so fully established as to require no co 
|| indeed, I think it is not seriously denied 
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Mment. 


here 
elsewhere. But the friends of this constitutic,, 


including the President, say that if a conventio, 
be duly elected, although by a minority of “ 
people, and frame a constitution, it is as bindine 
upon the people as though all had voted; in o:),,. 
words, those who had a fair opportunity to — 
and yet refused or neglected to do so, are bound 
by the action of those who did vote. Sir, I . 
no fault to find with that position; it is one “eae 
dent to our form of government. But, while e,.. 
ceding this, I take occasion to say to the ¢ : 


entle. 


, men,and to the President, that this position ean. 


not avail them here against the fact which they 
know, against the fact established, not only |, 
the whole history of this Kansas difficulty. y, 


_also by the evidence taken by a committee go); 
_ there by Congress to inquire into that history 


There never was a legal convention to frame thy. 
The Legislature which authorize: 
the election of delegates to it was a fraud, and 
held their seats, not by the votes of the citizens og 
Kansas, but through the violence and ruffianicm 
of those who never had been citizens of the Tor. 


ritory. The Legislature thus elected had no Jroy 


| right to their seats, no power to order a conyer 


tion, and were only kept in their seats by the fore; 
of Federal troops. When they ordered the eloe 


| tion of delegates, without the legal right so to do, 


there could be no obligation upon the people : 
recognize that order by voting; nor is it possi. 
ble to fairly raise an intendment against them by 
reason of their refusal to sanction this outrage, 
not only upon their rights, but upon the princi 


| ples which underlie our whole structure of gov- 


ernment. 
But, sir, suppose, for the sake of the argumen:, 


| we adopt the view of the friends of this Lecomp. 


ton convention. What then? Gentlemen tell ys 
that there are many precedents where States hay, 
been admitted without referring the constitution 


| framed by the convention to the sanction of tlie 


people. Granted; but, sir, I call upon them, one 
and all, to point to a precedent in this Govern- 
ment where a State was forced into the Union 


| against its will; where a constitution was «ver 


known will of nine tenths of the voters thereof; and where- || 


as, the action of a fragment of said convention, represent- 
ing, as they did a small! minority of the voters of the Terri- 
tory, repudiates and crushes out the distinctive principle of 
the Nebraska-Kansas act, and violates and tramples under 


foot the right and the sovereignty of the people ; and where- || 


as, from the foregoing statement of facts it clearly appears | 
that the people have not been Jelt * free to form and regulate | 
their domestic institutions in their own way,’’ but on the | 
contrary, at every stage in the anomalous proceedings re- | 
cited, they have been prevented trom so doing. 


Be it therefore resolved bythe Governor and Legislative || 


Assembly of Kansas Territory, That the peeple of Kansas, 

being opposed to said constitution, Congress has no rightful | 
power under it to admit said Territory into the Union as a | 
State, and we, the representatives of said people, do hereby | 
in their name, and on their behalf, solemnly protest against | 


| such admission. 


Resolved, ‘That such action on the part of Congress would, | 


| inthe judgment ofthe members of this Legislative Assembly, | 


| be an entire abandonment of the doctrine of non interven- | 


| late the rights of the majority. 


tion in the affairs of the Territory, and a substitution in its | 
stead of congressional intervention in behalf of a minority 
engaged in a disreputable attempt to defeat the will and vio- | 


Resolved, That the people of Kansas Territory claim the 
right, through a legal and fair expression of the will of a ma- | 
jority of her citizens, to form and adopt a constitution for 
themselves. 

Resolved, That the Governor of this Territory be requested | 
to forward a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions, 
to the President of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to the Deiegate in Congress from this Territory. 

G. W. DEITZLER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
cC. W. BABCOCK, 
President of the Council. 


Secretary’s Orrice, 
Lecomrton, (K. T.,) January 12, 1858. 
I certify the above to be a true copy of the enrolled resolu- 
tioas deposited in this office. 
{t- 8.] HUGH 8. WALSH, Clerk. 


Originated in the House of Representatives. 
C. F. CORRUER, Chief Clerk. 





| forced upon the people of a State against the pro- 


upon the whole people of the Territory a constitution with- || test of a majority of that people. 


And yet that 
is precisely what is sought to be done in this case. 
Those who claim that the convention was regu- 
lar cannot, will not, say that the Legislature which 
put this protest upon our records is not also regu- 
lar. If the convention must be deemed as em- 
bodying the will of the majority of the peop, 
are you not much more bound to say that tly 
Legislature, also, represented and expressed the 
will of a majority of the people? And, sir, in thy 
name of that majority, they protest against being 
brought into the Union under this constitution 
Now, sir, I ask by what precedent, by what rea- 
soning, by what right, you can do this in a Gov- 
ernment resting upon popular will—in a Union 
made up by the voluntary agreement of each new 
member that becomes a party to it? 

I would like to have gentlemen explain. | de- 
sire to be informed in relation to this new creed 0! 
Democracy, which puts minorities in power and 
compels majorities to submit against their lezely 
expressed will. Sir, there is but one answer; *"' 
if it were fairly given, it would be simp!y ‘i 
slavery, in its determined spirit of propagandism, 
defers to majorities when to its purpose, 1% 
overrides and disregards them when they col: 
with its interests; heeds the wil! of majorities 0 
it keeps compromises and compacts, and tha! \ 

just so long as it is for its interest, and no lonz 

hese are harsh and unpleasant truths, sir: 0 
truths nevertheless—truths which I take no piee* 
ure in uttering, yet established so that neither 


5 7 ; 
nor you can change or falsify the record if we 


| would. 


Sir, with this protest before us, how can it be | 


said that the Lecompton constitution legally ex- | 

resses the will of the people of the Territory? 
Mat there has, in all its stages, been a large act- 
ual majority against it, isa faet which has been 


| threats at its results. We protested, as I 


You say, with the President, that the country 
wants peace, and a stop to this excitement. e 
say we; but we want a peace founded upon J 
and none other could be obtained if we desired + 


| If you really desire such a peace, abide by you" 
| compacts, and we will abide by ours; abide by 
| the principle of * popular sovereignt 


o” whieh 


. : inst 
you have established, whether it ae 
ompial 
you or for you, and not make comp ae 
. . . . . } to 
said, against the introduction of that principle “— 
the Territories. But, sir, while it remains, 
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shall adapt ourselves to it, contest every inch of 
territory, and beat you in every one if we can. 
You complain that,we did all that we could to 
‘sdace the emigration of those in favor of free 
nrinciples into Kansas. We did so. We intend 
|, do so inevery one of the remaining Territories. 
We had and have the rightso todo. You did 
the same thing in the same way in relation to emi- 
ration from your section of the country, and you 
ar preparing to do it in relation to Arizona and 
yo other Territories. It is your right; and we 
ave pot complained, and shall not, on our part, 
that vou had not the right sotodo. I repeat, sir, 
that this new way of settling the ‘ domestic in- 
eitutions’’ of the Territories is a spirit which you 
eailed up from the political depths to serve your 
purpose; and if it will not “down at your bid- 
ging,” surely, complaint does not come from you 
with agood grace. Itis true, we have more peo- 
nie to spare in the settlement of the Territories 
¢jin you, and their position gives them greater 
fwilities for emigration; but you knew that fact 


iy fore you broke up the division line between us. | 


You submitied the question as to what share sla- 
very should have in the Territories to the popu- 


jar will; and if that popalar will decides that you | 


shall have none, where is the wrong or injustice 


iy asking you to abide the arbitrament of your | 


choice? 

Some gentlemen tell us that slavery is a God- 
ordained institution, justified by the Holy Scrip- 
tures—the type of the highest civilization known; 
and that if we do not desist from our opposition 
to its spreading, the South intends to invade us 
with the sword in one hand, and a Bible in the 
other. Now, sir, [beg gentlemen of that section 
pot to take offense at my interference in their 
preparation for this mighty onslaught, if 1 sug- 
gest to them that it would be better to leave their 
Uiblesathome. We have a good many of those 
North now; and besides, sir, in such a district as 
that represented by the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Garrreti,] where he says there 
are fifteen thousand freemen—and I add, that to 
make up a congressional representation there 
must necessarily be about one hundred thousand 
siaves—it would be wise to leave your Bibles for 
the slaves, that they may read them and be kept 
quiet by the knowledge that it is God’s will! that 
taey should occupy their present position. After 
mustering the army necessary to compete with 
tie one hundred thousand freemen of my dis- 
tret, f the gendeman will allow me to offset one 
listriet against the other,) I do not see what else 
ie could leave to keep them quiet. Mr. Chair- 
man, itmay be that gentlemen are serious in these 
threats of war and dissolution of the Union; but 
‘hey have been so often repeated in Congress and 
have so often failed of fulfillment, that we must 
be excused if we do not at this time give to them 
that attention which their importance demands. 

We were told the other day by the honorable 
member from Virginia, [Mr. Smira,] that ‘ any 
State of this Union had aright to secede at pleas- 
ure.” Without stopping to comment upon that 
position, the gentleman will pardon me if! 
ofhim if he expects there will be a peaceable dis- 
wemberment of a Government like this? Does 
ie believe that if we were, by common consent, 
‘make the effort, we could separate our entan- 
gied interests so as to satisfy both parties? 

But what, f ask, do gentlemen propose to gain 
by dissolution—supposing it could be peacefully 
sccomplished? You have, by the compromise of 
1854, got the right to all the territory in common 
withus. A portion of this you would certainly 
nse. We now, in great part, support your mail 
Service; that we should nolongerdo. We guard 
your frontier; that we should nolonger do. We 
Pay a very disproportionate part of the cost ofthe 
‘rovernment; you, alike with us, would be left to 
ly yourown. We hold your millions of slaves 
'" subjection to you; a service which we shall not 
"egret to be absolved from. We return the fugi- 
‘ve, which escapes, to your service, except an 
ae one who prefers death to your higher 
‘viization; and we not only return them, but we 
Paty the expense of our own dishonor in this re- 
spect. Now, sir, it is very clear that, in a divis- 
mee business will be handed over to you. We 
‘ Ul neither perform it ourselves, nor allow you to 

© it for your slaves upon our side of the line. And 
You surely do not expect to lessen our objections 
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‘ human’ bondage by absolving us from all obli- | 
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it 


|| gations to respect it as a system, and from even 


| indirectly yielding it support. 


[tell the gentleman trom Virginia, [Mr.Sirn,} 
and I tell honorable members who threaten dis- 
union, that there will be no peaceable dismember- 
ment of this Government, even if we endeavored 
so to have it; and the gentleman’s colleague well 
said that, if disunion ever comes, it will not begin 
in Congress. It will begin as other revolutions 
have begun—among the people. It will begin only 
when the conviction is yorced upon the minds of 
the people that the Government, in its corruption, 
has left them no hope of peaceable means of re- 
dress. It will not be hastily begun, nor even by 
the ordinary causes of popular outbreaks in other 
Governments. Wearealaw-loving, law-abiding 
people, North and South. I speak now, sir, of 
the people—the masses—and not of ambitious po- 
litical leaders. Wereit not so, we should now be 
deciding this question upon the battle-field. 

But, sir, there is a pointin this matter which it 
will be fatal to pass; a point upon which trembles 
the lives of millions of men. Should we ever un- 


/ sheath the sword of civil strife, it will be na com- 


; mon feud. 


We are children of the same family, 
actuated by the same courage, as has been proved 
upon many a baitle-field, feeling the same un- 
vielding determination to stand by our rights, or 


| fall in their defense. Sir, I believe that the page 
/on which is recorded the history of that struggle 


inquire | 


(should it ever come) will be the reddest page 
which God has ever permitted to be written upon 
this earth. I hope, I pmy, it may never come. 
But, sir, I may add, should it come, we of the 
North are not responsible for it; we have tried to 
keep peace; we have made sacrifices to this end 
which few people ever made. And we will not 
be responsible for its results. If you begin a revo- 
lution to spread slavery, you should not complain 


if, like all other revolutions, it breaks the fetters 


of the slave, and lets up the oppressed. If you 
begin the war, and find in its results that your 


| millions of slaves, hardly now held to subjection, 


shall rise up and enact upon you, your wives and 
children, the awful atrocities of British India, 
charge us not with the fault. We want peace, 
net war; union, not discord; brotherly feeling, 
not hatred. And we can have these only upon 
the terms of justice and fair dealing. Sir, as dearly 
as we prize these blessings, and great as are the 
sacrifices which we have made, and are willing to 
make, to obtain them, for one, I say—and | have 
well considered the words—rather than see a con- 
tinuance of the wrongs and outrages, the frauds 
and villainies which have been connived at and 
sustained by this Government in this matter of 
Kansas, I would prefer to see an end of the Gov- 
ernment, and abide the result. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the North are not 


' negro worshipers,’’ as they have been termed 


on this floor. Nor are they Abolitionists. As I 
have already said, they dislike your institution, 
and believe it to be wrong in the sight of God, 


| and unworthy of the civilization of our age and 


| thing, you had the advantage; and 
| these, how far you have fallen behind! 


country. ‘They would gladly assist—not force— 
you to abolish it where it now exists. But the 
great objection with the masses of the North, and 
one which will ultimately unite them in the same 
manner to oppose its progress that the South is 
united to spread it, is the effect of this institution 
upon the growth and prosperity of the people—is 


| its bearing as a question of political economy. 
These effects are no longer matter of doubt or | 


speculation. Gentlemen may talk about the value 


| of their annual product of cotton and sugar; what 


do such facts weigh against the compuarisun of 
States side by side—in wealth, in population, in 
schools, in general intelligence, in all the comforts 
and blessings of life? Weigh Virginia against 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky against Ohio, and the 
slave States which have been admitted since the 
formation of the Government, against the free 
States admitted within the same time, and answer 
the question for yourselves. There is no chance 
for mistake here; for in soil, in climate, in every- 
et with all 
I do not 


| deny but that your system gives, in individual 
instances, the very highest opportunity for im- 


provement. The individual who reaps the unpaid 
toil of others, may have, and will have, leisure 
and means for cultivation beyond that of lim who 
toils for his support. But, sir, we bold that gov- 
ernments were made for the good of all, and that 
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| one the best which consults the interest and hap- 


piness of all. In striving to keep the Territories 
free, we seek not only the interests of the people 
of Kiansas, but of free labor everywhere. 

| Know that we are told by the honorable Sen- 
ator trom South Carolina, [Mr. Hammonp,] that 
labor is servile, and laborers everywhere siaves. 
To make sure that I dodiim no injustice, | quote 
what the honorable Senator said on that potnt: 


‘Tn all social systems there must be a class to do the 
mean dubes, to pertorm the drudgery of life. Thatis,aciass 
requinug but a low order of intellect and but little skill. [ts 
requisites are vigor, docility, fidelity. Such a class you must 
have, or yon would not have that other class whieh leads 
progress, refinement, and civilization, It constitutes the 
very mud-sills of society and of political government; and 
you might as well attempt to build a house in the air, as to 
build either the one or the other, except on the mud-sills. 
Portunately for the South, she found a race adapted to that 
purpose to her hand. A race inferior to herseit, but emi 
vently qualified in temper, in vigor, in docility, in capacity 
to stand the climate, to answer all her purposes. We use 
them for the purpose, and call them slaves. We are old- 
tushioned at the South yet; itis a word discarded now by 
ears polite; but [ will not characterize that class at the 
Nord with that term, but you have it; it is there; it is 
everywhere; it is eternal. 

* The Senator from New York said yesterday that the 
whole world had abolished slavery. Ay, the name, but 
not the thing; and all the powers of the earth cannot abol- 
ish it. God only can doit when he repeals the fiat, ‘the 
poor ve always have with you;’ for the man who lives by 
daily labor, and scarcely lives at that, and who has to put 
out his labor in the market, and take the best he can get ior 
it; in short, your whole class of manual Inborers and oper- 
alives,as you call them, are slaves. The difference between 
us is, that our slaves are hired for life and well compensa- 
ted; there is no starvation, no begging, no want of employ 
ment among our people, and not too much employment 
either. Yours are hired by the day, not cared for, and sean- 
tily compensated, which may be proved in the most deplor 
abic manner, at any hour, in any street in avy of your large 
towns. Why, sir, you meet more beggars in one day, in 
any single sirect of the city of New York, than you would 
mect ina lifetime in the whole South. Oursilaves are black, 
of another, inferior race. The status in which we have 
placed them is an elevation. They are elevated from the 
condition in which God first created thei, by being made 
our slaves. None of that race on the whole face of the 
globe can be compared with the slaves of the South, and 
they know it. They are happy, contented, unaspiring, and 
utterly incapable, from intellectual degradation, ever to give 
us any trouble by their aspirations, 

‘* Your slaves are white, of your own race ; you are broth- 
They are your equals in natural endow- 
ment of intellect, and they feel galled by their degradation. 
Our slaves do not vote. We give them no political power. 
Yours do vote, and being the majority, they are the depos- 
itaries of all your political power. If they knew the tre- 
mendous secret, that the ballot box ia stronger than an arny 
with bayonets, and could combine, where would you be ? 
Your society would be reconstructed, your government 
recoustructed, your property divided, not as they have mis 
takenly attempted to initiate such proceedings by meeting 


| in parks, with arms in their hands, butby the quiet process 


of the ballot- box. You have been making war upon us to 
our very hearthstones. How would you like for us to send 
lecturers Or agitators North, to teach these people this, to 
aid and assist in combining, and to lead them ?”” 

Sir, I tell you, and I tell the honorable Senator, 
that the very thing which he holds up to frighten 
us—viz: that those who labor will yet rule us—1s 
what we have already accomplished; and therein 
lies the difference of our system of labor and that 
of the gentleman’s section. With him, power in 
the hands of the laborer is his greatest dread: with 
us, itis our highest boast. In his section, the 
‘** mud-sills of society”’ are slaves, who would use 


| power if they had it, to repay long years of wrong 


and degradation; with us, the * mud-sills,’’ the 
laboring men, are in power already, and using it, 
not to avenge injuries, but to perpetuate and in- 
crease blessings which are common to all, Labor, 
instead of being a stigma, is the proudest dignity 
which we know. With us, those only are dia- 
honored who are the drones of society, and refase 
tolabor. Our laboring men, our ‘* mud-sills,’’ are 
representing themsclves; the gentleman can meet 


| them in the Senate, or here upon the floor of this 
| Hall; and however much he may disallow their 
claims, they will here, and everywhere, insist 


that they are the peers of all those who represent 


his system of labor, 


The honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Crawrorp,| who, I think, has made up the 
strongest case upon the Lecompton side, indulged 
in a course of remarks calculated to convey the im- 
yression that all the wrongs and outrages which 
had been perpetrated in Kansas were by the free- 


State men. From the high character which the 


| gentleman sustains, | was prepared to hear from 


him a different statement, and I was not a little 


surprised when the gentleman dwelt so long and 


so pointedly upon our northern Emigrant Aid 


i Society,’’and the combinations by northern men 


in Kansas, that he omitted, possibly forgot, to 
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mention southern ‘*emigrant aid societies’? and | slave’ States shall, under any circumstances, be 


«blue lodges,’’ as connected with this Kansas 


history. : 

Sir, | do not intend to go over the history of 
these wrongs. The people of my section know 
them all, and those of your section would never 

+, * 
see the evidence were [to collect it? It has already 
been many times done more perfectly than I could 
do it, and presented in a way no hour specch can 
present it. But I have just received a letter from 
a distinguished citizen until within a few months 
a resident of my district, and now a resident of 
Kansas, which, from his high standing and from 
long years of untiring, unfaltering support to 
whatever has been called ** democratic,’’ will en- 
title it tocredit in my district, if nowhereelse. He, 
for years, shared the toil and the triumphs of that 
party; he was the supporter of Mr. Pierce and 
Mr. Buchanan, and he left his old home for the 
West with feelings toward the ‘* Black Republi- 
cans’’ similar to those taken to Kansas by Reeder, 
Geary, Walker, and Stanton, and you will see by 
his letter that his conversion has been not less 
perfect than theirs: 
Leavenworrta Crry, February 23, 1858. 

Dear Sin: You may not know that I have been a resident 
of this place since May Jast. Supposing that the political 
storm which raged here with such fury bad passed away, 
I came here with my family, togeiher with Mr. Brown, 
(who married my youngest daughter,) with the intention 
of making this my future home. The end, however, it 
seems, is not yet. No man out of the Territory can form 
any just idea of the enormity of the wrongs to which the 
free-State people have been subjected. Very little reliance 
ean be placed on the public press. To know the facts, a 
person must live here. The tree-State people outnumber 
the rest of our population in the proportion of five to one ; 
and yet, through the atrocious frauds committed on the bal 
lot-box, we are never sure of securing our rights. By this 
time you will have seen something of this in the testimony 
taken by a committee, &c. We care nothing for what may 
be done by our opponents, if the ballot box can be sacredly 
secured to us. Until that right is secured, we are at the 
merey of the most unscrupulous gang of marauders that 
Ifeaven ever suffered to live. 

You know I have always voted the Demecratic ticket— 
one of the Hard-Shells of New York ; but if the treatment 
we receive at the hands of Government be Democracy. I 
ai no longer one of them ; and, from my inmost soul, bid 
you and your Republican brethren God speed in any and 
all honorable means to hedge up their way in all attempts 
to violate the great principle ou which the Kansas- Nebraska 
bill is based. 

This is a fine country; and, when peace is restored, and 
the right shall prevail, will rapidly fill up, and ultimately 
become a first-class State. 

I shal! be happy to hear from you, from time to time, at 
your leisure. 

With much respect, [ am, dear sir, yours, 

JAMES TAYLOR. 
Hon. E. B. Porrre. 


Mr. Chairman, I have but few words to add in 
eonclusion. 1! will only repeat, I desire peace; I 
desire that the present excitement shall pass awa 
and give place to that brotherly feeling which 


ouglit to exist between those of the same nation, | 


of the same blood, and speaking the same lan- 
guage. War and strife is ever hateful, and doubly 
so when waged by members of acommon family 
against each other. But, as I said, there will be no 
peate except it be founded in justice—fraud and 
violence never yet produced peace, and never will. 
They are ever the harbineers of strife and of war; 


and so will they prove if a continuance of them | 


is persisted in. ‘The people of Kansas have pa- 
tiently waited and borne wrongs which would have 
shaken any monarch in Europe from his throne. 


They have waited in hopes that finally they || 


would be allowed the peaceful constitutional rem- 
edy of the ballot-box, and thus put a stop to their 
oppressions. Compel them into the Union under 
this constitution and take from them that hope, 
and they will waitno longer. ‘They will resist, I 
doubt not; and I think they will not be left to re- 
sist alone and unaided. The cause of constitu- 


tional right is the cause of millions who never saw | 


Kansas. 

The honorable member from Georgia alread 
réferred to, told us the other day that “* the North 
in this Kansas matter had fought with a steadiness 
and zeal worthy of a better cause.’ Sir, I tell the 
gentieman, ard all who seek to fasten this great 
wrong upon the people of Kansas, that, should 
they succeed, they will see a zeal and steadiness 


| 


upon the part of the North hitherto unknown. | 


They will yet come to realize that our “ fanati- 
cism’’ has already reached that point where we 
recognize no better, no holier cause than that of 
human liberty—no higher duty than opposition 








| admitted into the Union, there is one point upon 

which we agree, and that is, that slavery will not 
be allowed to add new States by fraud or by vio- 
lence without meeting our determined, unfalter- 
ing, resistance; and from this position we cannot 
be driven by any threat of danger to the Union. 

Mr. ABBOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman 
yield to me a few minutes of his time? 

Mr. ABBOTT. I dislike to appear discourte- 


| 


ous, but I have been trying to get the floor for | 


some time, and I prefer to go on. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I hope the gentle- 
man will yield to me, and that the time IT shall 
occupy will not be taken out of his time. 


Mr. ABBOTT. Ihave no objection to yieiding | 
to the gentlemanif the Chair decides that it shali | 


not come out of my time. 
Mr. FLORENCE. If there isa general under- 
standing that no business shall be done, I can see 


no objection to the committee sitting on as long | 
as gentlemen wish to speak. There was such an | 


understanding on Saturday night, and I trust that 
understanding will be considered as applying to 
this evening, so that gentlemen need not remain 
here if they do not desire it. 

Mr. ABBOTT. I yield, then, to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. The gentleman from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Bisuop,] in his address to the 
House to-day, thought it necessary to travel out 
of the record to assail the character of Illinois. 
He left, or he undertook to leave, the impression 
upon the minds of members of the House, and of 
the country, that that State was unfaithful to her 
obligations. Isought the floor earnestly, the mo- 
ment he resumed his seat, but was unable to secure 
it. I said, however, while I wasup, and I repeat 
now, that the assertion of the gentleman is a base 
slander upon Illinois, and I hurl it back with in- 
dignation as sach. Sir, she is not unfaithful to 
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who obtained it, to allow me a few moments of 
his time to reply to the gentleman from Conner 
ticut when he was still in the House to hear me. 
and,while he was still standing here, I did al] | was 
allowed time to do—brand his assault upon Illinois 
as afoul slander. I have no great fears of th 
gentleman from Connecticut. This is not the 
place where we should stand in intimidation o¢ 
each other. It is a place where the language of 
truth should be spoken and the character of his. 
tory vindicated. 

Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman will alloy 





|, me a word of explanation, I shall be obliged to 


him. I desire to say to him, and to this comm. 
tee, that I had no other desire and no other pur- 
pose in interrupting the gentleman than to inform 
him, supposing, perhaps, that he was not aware 
of it, that the gentleman from Connecticut was 


| absent. I desire to make no defense of the gen- 


ose 


her engagements, nor does she refuse to pay the | 


interest upon her public debt. Her character 


stands as fair as that of any other State in this | 


Union, and itis unjust thatshe should be assailed, 
nor will [ allow it to be done with impunity. She 


has not only been faithful to her pecuniary obli- | 


gations; not only has she maintained her char- 


acter at home and abroad in this respect, but | 


she has been faithful to her political obligations. 


Never has she voted for any other than the Dem- | 


ocratic candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent; and it comes with an ill grace and in an ill 
time, for the gentleman from Connecticut thus to 
attack her. 
from which he comes? Sir, the instances of her 
support of Democratic men and Democratic meas- 
ures have been ‘* like angels’ visits, few and far 
between.’’ Illinois hasnever faltered in her course. 
She gave her electoral vote for James Buchanan; 
can the gentleman say as much for Connecticut? 
Does the gentleman from Connecticut come here 
to assail the character of Illinois, when he repre- 
sents a State which has resting upon it the dis- 
grace of a Hartford convention, and the blue lights 
set out upon the shore of New London to indicate 
aid and assistance to the enemy? a State which 
enacted the code of blue laws? I seek not to assail 
the character of Connecticut; but, ifthe gentleman 
wants a paralle! drawn between the character and 
standing of his State and mine, | am ready to meet 
the issue. 

Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman will yield 
to me, fora few minutes, I simply want to say to 
him and to the committee, that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. See is not here. He has 
been called home by an affliction in his family. I 
do not wish to interrupt the gentleman or call him 
to order, but I merely make the suggestion for his 

information. [ thought, perhaps, the gentleman 
did not know of his absence. 
Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman from Connec- 
.ticut fired a shot, and then ran away. 
| Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I presume the gen- 
| tleman from Pennsylvania has accomplished his 
purpose in announcing that the gentleman from 
Connecticut is not here, by asking whether I knew 


it. I tell the gentleman that I did know it, or, at 


to fraud and oppression. They will come to know | 


that, however we differ as to whether any more 


| gentleman and t 


least, that I eet such to be the case; but the 
ne committee will bear me witness 
when I say, that | endeavored to get the floor 


Can he say as much for the State | 





| 





tleman *:om Connecticut, or any other gentleman 
and I do no: think it is quite fair that the gentle. 
man should take my conscience into his keeping, 
Mr. MORRIS, of Ulinois. That is two or thre, 
times the gentleman has communicated that jy. 
formation to the committee, and I think by this 
time we understand it. I think, at least, it wi) 
not be necessary for him to announce it again, 
But, sir, I desire not to detain the committee, 
but for a moment to vindicate the character of my 
State; a State, sir, for which Lask no favors, She 
speaks for herself, Mr. Chairman, and occupies 
a proud position, pecuniarily, socially, and politi- 
cally. She has spoken for herself upon our battle. 
fields, and will soon speak here in a manner to be 
felt; for after the next census she will be equal, 
on this floor, in power, with the State from which 
the gentleman comes. 
Mr. FLORENCE. Iam glad to hear it. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has no jealousy, and | 
only wish the gentleman from Connecticut had 
been equally as considerate, and refrained from 
his aspersions. They were unnecessary, and in 
using them he went out of the legitimate line of 
remark and argument. But the gentleman did use 
them, and thought proper to assail Illinois with- 
out the slightest provocation. Whether for that, 
or for his defense of the Lecompton constitution, 


_or his attack on the Dred Scott decision, or for 





| 


i 
| 


some other cause, gentlemen from the South clus- 
tered round, congratulated, and shook him heart- 
ily by the hand, I donotknow. Perhaps it was 
for the lecture he gave them for making what he 


| was pleased to denominate imprudent speeches 
| upon this floor, and the imploring manner in which 


he besought them to cease placing the poor white 


| man of the North and the negro of the South on 


an equality. Idid not think it was from the argu- 


| ment, for it was difficult to tell upon which side 


he was speaking, or who was hit. Gentlemen 
from the South had not much certainly to con- 
gratulate themselves upon. If they can stand th 
speech, we certainly can. J was considerably 
amused when the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, who spoke before him, took the post- 
tion that the constitution of Kansas could not be 
altered by the Legislature, or by the people until 
1864, to find the gentleman from Connecticut, 
sleeping in the same Lecompton bed with him, 
say not only that the constitution may be changed 
by the people, but the Legislature itself may abo! 
ish slavery by a mere legislative act atany time it 
pleases. “Will southern gentlemen go with the 
gentleman from Connecticut in favor of that doe- 
rine? | apprehend that no southern gentleman 
on this floor will subscribe to it; so that I repeat 
that Ido not see much in the speech of the gentle- 
man that they can find to congratulate themselves 
upon. The gentleman seems to have fired at the 
wh®le world, and missed it, too, at that. 

But, sir, I will not attempt, nor was it my pur- 
pose in rising, to follow the course of the gentle- 
man’s remarks. He took the position here, 8 
others have done, that Kansas should be admit- 
ted under the Lecompton constitution. Without 
noticing his assumption or following his argu- 
ment, | will only express my surprise that Con- 
necticut, which has voted so rarely with the Dem- 
ocratic party, and so seldom given her allegiance 
to Democratic principles, of all the New Englan 
States, should be found upon this floor advocat- 
ing, through her Representatives, the doctrine, 


as soon as he was done speaking, and I appealed |; not of freedom, but of the extension of slavery» 


| to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Porrte,] 


by a system of the most damning frauds that ever 
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giseraced the country. I do not undertake to ac- | 


count for It. 


It is a matter of astonishment to me, | 


and doubtless will be to others, that she should | 


be found thus acting. The country may account 
for it. 1 do not undertake to say for her whether 
she is rightor wrong—I am only surprised to find 
her where she 1s. I will not undertake to inter- 
fere between the gentleman and his constituents: 
that | will never do with any gentleman. But, | 
repeat, it is a matter of astonishment to me that 
Connecticut is the only State in New England in 
favor of receiving Kansas under the Lecompton 


fraud. 


The assumed legality of that instrument, | 


upon W hich the gentleman planted himself, | would | 
pot care the snap of my finger for, if I thought I | 
was acting in violation of the public will, and I | 


am astonished he should. Like all others who 
preceded him, he ignored that, and rested him- 
self upon the merest technicality. There is the 
~round-work of his argument; it is the only basis 
mpow which he stands. 

‘| regret, sir, the necessity for these remarks. 
| would have preferred that the gentleman from 
Connecticut should have been present when I 
made them. I tried to make them in his hearing, 
but I failed to get the floor, and I did not want 
this day to pass withoutsubmitting them. Hence 
[ availed myself of this, the first favorable op- 
yortunity to do so. 


I hope that hereafter the character of the States 


will not be dragged into this controversy. I hope, 


ifthe gentleman deems it proper to assail the Rep- 


resentatives of Llinois, that he will, at least, spare 
that gallant State. She deserves no anathemas at 
his hands. JT wish he were here, so that I might 
interrogate him, as I should like toask him when 
and where Illinois has acted dishonorably? Iam 
sure Connecticut cannot boast of anything over 
lilinois. It is true that she has a magnificent 
school fund, but she obtained that, amounting to 
avout a million and a quarter of dollars, from the 
public domain which she held on to with a death- 
less grasp; while Virginia, God bless her mem- 


ory, for | love her! magnanimously surrendered | 


her lands to the General Government. Why, sir, 
lilinois could buy Connecticut, without feeling 
her treasury had been depleted, for a cow pasture. 
But | see the gentleman, who so kindly gave me 
afew moments of his time, thinks I have occu- 
nied enough of it, and is desirous of proceeding. 
will not, therefore, trespass further upon his 
patience, or that of the committee. The present 
proud position of Illinois is the best vindicator 
of her character, and I leave her reputation where 
it will be safe—in the hands of impartial history. 

Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. Chairman, the Constitu- 


tion of the United States makes it the duty of the | 


President to communicate to Congress, from time | 


to time, information of the state of the Union, and 
1 need not add that the information contemplated 


by the Constitution is truthful, reliable inform- | 


ation—such information as Congress would be 
justified in acting upon. Information of an op- 


posite character, known to be such, is not only | 
an insult to Congress and the American people, | 
but it is the highest evidence of executive corrup- | 
tion or of executive servility to a corrupt power || 
behind the Executive himself. I propose, in what | 
remarks I make, to call the attention of the com- || 
mittee to the character of the information com- | 


municated to Congress in the President’s late 
Lecompton message. I regard that message as the 
most singular document that ever emanated from 
an American President, or even from an Amer- 
ican political partisan—singular for its weakness 
and its folly, singular for the multiplicity of its 
false statements, singular for its wanton perver- 
sion of history, and singular for the absurdity of 
ils conclusions. 

In that message the President has seen fit to 
fully sanction and approbate all the frauds, all the 
illegal acts, all the violencesand usurpations which 

ave been practiced by the pro-slavery party in 
Kansas since its organization to the present time. 
On the contrary he has unqualifiedly denounced 
the free-State men as rebels and traitors. When 
the President wrote that. message, and thus char- 
acterized the free-State men of Kansas as rebels 
and traitors, he must have known that charge was 
made without any foundation in truth. He knew 
‘hat all the troubles in Kansas, or nearly all of 
them, sprung legitimately from his own acts, the 





acts of Franklin Pieree, and the acts of the Demo- | 


fratic party, who faithlessly repealed the Mis- 
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souri compromise, and thereby made Kansas a 
battle-field between freedom and slavery? Who 
invited and supported the border-ruffian invasion 
of that fertile Territory ? Who sustained and en- 
forced the laws enacted by legiSlators,elected by 
that band of foreign usurpers? Who decapitated 
Reeder, Geary, Stanton, and Walker, because 
they faltered in the execution of the infamous work 
assigned them? Who have violated their faith and 
honor relative to protecting the people of Kansas 
in the right to form and regulate their domestic 
institutions in their own way? Who are now 
about to force the Lecompton constitution, that 
fraudulent child of a factious minority, on Kansas 
against the solemn protest of four fifths of its 
people? Who have shielded the men who have 
committed the numerous crimes which have been 
recorded in the Territory of Kansas? Who, I 
ask, are the guilty authors of all these unheard of 
atrocities? who but the President, and the party 
whose true exponent he is? Let us, the present 
guardians of popular rights in this country, ex- 
amine the President’s indictment against the free- 
State men of Kansas, and see who are the dis- 
turbers of the public peace, who the traitors to our 
country and its free institutions? Whether they 
are the accused or the accusers? 

In 1820, jealousies sprang up between the North 
and the South, relative to the slavery question. 
The statesmen of that day, in good faith, for the 
purpose of restoring peace to the country, adopted 
the Missouri compromise. The people approved 
of the act, lived under it for a third of a century, 
and never, from any section of the country, sent 
up a petition to Congress for its repeal. ‘ 

In 1850, another slavery excitement arose, and 
the leading statesmen of that day, of all shades 
of politics, united in allaying it by another set of 
compromises, some of which were extremely ob- 
noxious to the free sentiments of the country; 
but, for the sake of peace, all sections of the coun- 
try and all parties finally acquiesced in them, and 
agreed that they should be a finality upon the 
slavery agitation. 
dead, and the great Democratic party now dying, 
each inserted in their political platforms, ‘ no 
more slavery agitation, either in Congress or out 
ai a 

Franklin Pierce, in his inaugural address, re- 
asserted and reaffirmed the same wise and patri- 
otic doctrine—*‘ no more slavery agitation.’’ Yet 
in less than two years afterwards, when the coun- 
try was in a State of profound quiet, he employed 
the whole power and patronage of the Federal 
Government in aid of the Democratic party to re- 
peal the Missouri compromise—an act preémi- 
nently calculated to throw the whole country into 
a perfect rage of slavery excitement; and that, too, 
for no other earthly purpose than to extend and 
nationalize slavery. The hypocritical pretense 
that it was done for the purpose of abolishing an 
odious exception against slavery, and to give uni- 
versality to the great principle of popular sover- 
eignty, has long since ceased to deceive any one. 
The acts of the pro-slavery party since its repeal, 


The great Whig party, now | 


if there was any doubt before, have fully demon- | 
strated the purpose for which it was done. Pop- 


ular sovereignty ! 
pealed for the purpose of extending its principles ! 

Vhat is popular sovereignty? Democratic pro- 
slavery, Schenen popular sovereignty ? It is the 
free, untrammeled right, under certain villainous 
test-oaths, to choose between two slavery consti- 


| tutions, so nearly balanced in enormity that we 


cannot tell which is the worst. This is popular 


|. sovereignty under the present Administration. | 
Now, if the Democratic party had kept its faith, | 


| stood upon its platform, and let those compro- || 


| mises alone, which were made by patriots for pa- 


triotic purposes, should we have had any troubles | 


in Kansas? would armed invaders have been sent 
there from Missouri to rob the people of their 
rights? would Beauford and his three hundred 
villainous followers have gone from Alabama to 
Kansas to harass and drive out the free-State 


The Missouri restriction re- | 


men by robbery, murder, rape, and eres ate 


conceivable crime? and if they had, would they 
have been sustained by the Federal Army, and 


favored by the National Administration with office 


| as a reward for their infamy? 


No. 


If the Dem- | 


ocratic party had kept its faith, let the Missouri | 


compromise alone, we should now have been in 
harmony with ourselves; Kansas would have been 
qniet, free, and. happy; the public business would 


| have progressed without interruption, and the 
| great interests of the country would be cared far, 


and the national credit, the national honor, and 
the national morality, too, would be sustained. 

I do not say that the Missouri compromise was 
unrepealable. No; for I hold that no law, no con- 
sutution is unrepealable, because of an ever-pres- 
ent, existing sovereignty in the people. But I do 
say, that with the knowledge that it was a peace 
compromise between the antagonism of freedom 
and slavery, no hand but a ruthless hand would 
have touched it; no demagogue but a demagogue 
seeking power or place, without regard to means 
or consequences, would have sought to abrogate 
it. I desire here to ask southern gentlemen one 
question: if the Missouri compromise had pro- 
vided that freedom should not go south of 36° 
30’, and the North having the power, with the 
aid of a few dough-faces from the South, had re- 
pealed that old peace compact, and had made use 
of the same fraudulent means to force freedom 
south of that line that you have to force slavery 
north of it, would you have submitted to it? No, 
gentlemen, you would have boiled over with 
righteous indignation; you would have accused 
us of a breach of faith; of treachery towards the 
South; of hostility to the Union; you would have 
called us sectionalists, traitors, kKnaves; and the 
rebuke would have been just and merited; and 
every honest man in the country would have said 
that we received no more than our due. 

The President, in his last annual message, ad- 
mits the fact that the Lecompton constitution, 
with what is called the slavery clause stricken 
out, sustains slavery to the extent of all the slaves 
which may be in the Territory at the time of its 
admission into the Union, and their increase for- 
ever, which may be multiplied indefinitely by a 
little attention to slave breeding. I quote from 
his message: 

** Should the constitution without slavery be adopted by 
the votes of the majority, the rights of property in slaves 
now in the Territory are reserved; and such is the consti 
tution itself.’? 

He admits also, in that message, that the faith 
and the honor of the Democratic party were pub- 
licly pledged in the Jast presidential canvass that 
the question of slavery should be submitted to 
the decision of the people of Kansas, without any 
restriction or qualification whatever; and that, with- 
out such pledge, he would not have been elected. 
The following is his own language: 

‘The friends and supporters of the Nebraska and Kansas 
act, when struggling, on a recent occasion, to sustain its 
wise provisions before the great tribunal of the American 
people, never differed about its true meaning on this subject. 
Everywhere throughout the Union they publicly pledged 
their (faith and their honor that they would eheerfully sub 
mit the question of slavery to the decision of the bone fide 
people of Kansas, without any restriction or qualification 
whatever. All were cordially united upon the great dec 
trine of popular sovereignty, which is the vital prineiple of 
our free institutions. Had it then been insinuated from any 
quarter that it would be a sufficient compliance with the 
requisitions of the organie law for the members of a con 
vention, thereafter to be elected, to withhold the question 
of slavery from the people, and to substitute their own will 


for that of a legally ascertained majority of all their con 
stituents, this would have been instantly rejected.” 


What does the President now propose to do 
with that plighted faith on which he received his 
election to the high office he now holds? Simpl 
to violate it. What does he propose to do wit 
that plighted honor? Simply to violate it. What 


does he now ask Democratic members of Con- 


gress to do, with their plighted faith and honor ? 


| Simply to follow his perfidious example. Now, 


| gentlemen, what do you mean to do? 
| North, what do you mean to do? 


You of the 
Having pub- 


| licly pledged your faith and your honor to your 


constituents, that if the Democratic party pre- 


| vailed the people of Kansas should be left per- 


fectly free to determine the question of slavery for 
themselves without any restriction or qualification 
whatever; having elected your President, and 
many of you obtained the seats you now hold 
by virtue of these pledges, do you mean now to 
basely disregard them? In the name of truth, 
justice, honor, everything that is sacred in human 
nature,do you mean by your acts to proclaim to 
the world that your ak pledges were nothing 
but shameless false pretenses? No, gentlemen, be 
men; cease to be dough-faces; cease, I pray you, 
to cringe and bow your necks to men who despise 


ron for your servility, who hug the treason but 


oathe the traitor. And let me say to southern 
gentlemen, cease your unhallowed crusade against 
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freedom, arainst the rights of man. if you do 
not, and the Lecompton constitution is forced 
upon the people of Kansas contrary to the will 
and avainat the selemn protest of tour fifths of 
the people of that Territory, it may lead to conse- 
quences not particularly advantageous to your 
peculiar mstitution, 

Again, the President says: 

“© A great delusion seems to prevail in the popular mind 
in regard to the condition of parties in Kansas.” 

A ereat ** delusion!”’ 

Sir, there is no delusion, unless it be in the 
President’sown brain. Never were parties better 
understood anywhere than they are in Kansas 
and in this country, atthe presentmoment. The 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, the unhal- 
lowed acts of this Administration and of the pro- 
sluvery party, in reference to the people of Kan- 
sas, have opened the eyes of men everywhere to 
the true condition of parties in Kansas. The two 
opposite and conflicting ideas of slavery and free- 
dom are now each struggling in Kansas, and in 
this country, for permanent dominion; and it is 
perfectly apparent that we can have no peace, 
either in Kansas or in the country, until one of 
these ideas is subdued and brought into subjec- 
tion to the other. They are so perfectly antago- 
nistic that they cannot exist together in harmony. 
The one secks the elevation and the freedom of 
man; the other seeks to bind him in fetters and 
chains, and to degrade him to a level with the 
brute creation. Heretofore compromises have 
been resorted to as means of reconciliation be- 
tween these ideas. Butexperience has taught us 
that compromises are worse than useless. Ex- 
perience has taught us that, instead of allaying 
the ferocity of the contest, they tend to prolong 
and aggravate it. For one, | never want to see 
another compromise between freedom and slavery ; 
between right and wrong; between humanity and 
inhumanity—never! Freedom has always been 
the loser by them. Freedom has abided by her 
compacts, while slavery, whenever she has sup- 
posed it to be her interest to do so, has violated 
them. 

Hence,1 never want to see anothercompromise. 





If slavery is to be the leading and controlling idea | 


in this country, if it is to subordinate freedom to 
it, letusknow it. If freedom is to rule, it is quite 
time for us to assert her rights. On the side of 
slavery, in this great struggle, stand three or four 
hundred thousand slaveholders, supported by the 
Federal Army, and by every branch of the Fed- 
eral Government, fully determined on victory, if 
any amount of fraud and violence and subterfuge 
and chicanery and special pleading can possibly 
secure it. On the part of freedom stand the great 
masses of the American people, North, South, 
East and West—more than twenty millions of 
free men, fully aroused to the importance of the 
controversy by recent events, and determined to 
vindicate the honor, the integrity and the freedom 
of the country at all hazards. 


the control of the Government patronage, having 
every branch of the national Government under 
its control, may force the Lecompton constitution 
on the people of Kansas, contrary to their will; 
but neither that power norany otherearthly power 


will be able to put a government in operation un- || 
If it | 


der the Lecompton constitution in Kansas. 
should be attempted the people will resist; and, 
inmy judgment, they ought to resist. They will 
never submit to have a government put in opera- 
tion under a constitution which they detest and 
abhor, and which robs them of their most sacred 
rights. Already there are ten thousand men in 
Kansas—brave, patriotic men—who are ready to 
Jay down their lives, if it must be so, in defense 
of their rights and their liberties. And there are 
hundreds of thousands of men, equally brave and 
patriotic, in the free States, if it must be so, who 
are ready to fly to their assistance whenever as- 
sistance may be wanted. 

Sir, Lam a peace man. I hate war in all its 
forms. I regard all collisions between man and 
man, State and State, nation and nation, as de- 
rogatory to the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet] would rather see this country drenched 
in blood, and subjected to all the horrors of a civil 
war, than to see liberty dethroned for ever, and 
its dominion usurped by slavery. These are my 
sentiments. 

I would say further that, notwithstanding I am 


| 


} And, allow me to || 
say,they willdo it. The slavery power, having | 


| torial officers. 


fully persuaded that a government cannot be put || 
in operation in Kansas under the Lecompton con- 
stitution, yet | venture to predict that if Kansas 
should be admitted under it, John Calhoun will 
immediately declare a pro-slavery Legislature 
elected, and will assemble together a few of the 
members in some camp or hollow square of the 
Federal Army, and procure himself and the man 
who stands next to him in infamy to be returned 
to the Senate of the United States. And I further 
predict that they will be sustained by a majority 
of the Senate as having been duly elected under 
the forms of law; and, if need be, the Supreme 
Court will sanction and approve it. 

Again, the President says: | 

“ It is impossible that any people could have proceeded 
with more regularity in the formation of a constitution, | 
than the people of Kansas have done.’ \ 

Sir, when President Buchanan penned that par- | 
agraph, he knew that the territorial government 
of Kansas commenced in fraud and usurpation,and || 
was continued by fraud and usurpation down to || 
the time of the Lecompton convention. He knew | 
that the territorial laws of Kansas required that a | 
census should be taken, and thata registry should 
be had of all the voters throughout the Territory. 
He knew that that duty devolved upon the terri- | 
He knew that that duty was only 
performed in part. He knew that the people of || 
more than one half the counties of that ‘Territory |! 
were wholly disfranchised. Yet the President, || 
knowing these facts, and knowing all these irreg- || 
ularities in the formation of the Lecompton con- || 
stitution, tells us that the proceedings were all || 
perfectly regular. But, sir, notwithstanding the 
exertion of the entire executive power of the || 
Government to consummate the fraud, | am happy 
to know that there is a minority—a growing mi- | 
nority, too—of honorable gentlemen in the South || 
who reprobate the President’s Kansas policy and || 
the pro-slavery outrages committed under it. The || 


. | 
treasonable wrongs of the party in power are open- || 


ing the eyes of southern gentlemen to the demor- || 

. . . . . . . | 
alizing tendency of their peculiar institution, and || 
leading them to contemplate with favor a higher || 


_ civilization—a civilization which will elevate both | 


the master and the slave—the slave, by restor- |, 
ing to him his natural and civil rights; the mas- |! 
ter, by taking from him the exercise of arbitrary | 
and irresponsible power, which tends to warp and 


debase the whole moral, social, and intellectual |, 


t i *~ssor— jilizatio s 1| : : : 
nature of its possessor—a civilization based on || self, or is he a slave himself to relentless masters 


the eternal principles of truth and right; just and || 
comprehensive; regarding free labor, free schools, 


/and free churches, as the’true sources of national | 


compton constitution isa lineal descendant of that 


' law, it was legally constituted. Thus a stupen- 


prosperity; recognizing the great family of man | 
as members of a common brotherhood, entitled 
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| stitution toa popular vote ; but they did submit the 


| their slaves. 


| Carolina. 


| 


to equal rights and equal privileges; and not that || 


narrow, degrading, and cowardly civilization | 
which trembles at the idea of a common intelli- | 
gence, and dooms a whole race of men to utter 
ignorance by penal laws. 
Again, the President says: 
** From this review it is manifest that the Lecompton | 
convention, according to every principle of constitutional | 
law, was legally constituted, and was invested with power | 


to frame a constitution.” | and perpetuate their peculiar iniquity? Are such 


No territorial government has yet been organ- | 
ized in Kansas, according to the organic act—ac- | 
cording to law—by the people of the Territory. 
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The most villainous usurpations of the pro. 
slavery men are legal and constitutional jn ti, 
eyes of the President. Robbery is genuine hon. 
esty; treason 18 patriotism; rapes and murders 
are proofs of devotion to law and order. W hat « 
mockery! I sometimes think that we belitle and 
disgrace ourselves in attempting to argue with men 
so lost to truth and justice. 

Again, the President says: 

“The Kansas convention, thus lawfully constituted, pro 
ceeded to frame a constitution ; and having completed they 
work, finally adjourned to the 7th day of November ae 
They did not think proper to submit the whole of this eon, 


questin 
whether Kansas should bea free or a slave State to the 


people.”’ 

Sir, they did not submit the question whether 
Kansas shall be a free or a slave State to the | 
ple. They only allowed the people to choose ip. 
tween two slavery constitutions—to determine 


PH. 


|| whether they should raise, or import and raise, 


The President, in another part of 


his message, says: 


“Kansas is, at this moment, as much a slave State ay 
Georgia or South Carolina.” 

In his annual message, he says: 

‘* Slavery exists in Kansas, under the Lecompton congtj. 
tution, with the slavery clause stricken out, to the exten; 
of all the slaves then in the Territory.’’ 

Hence, according to the two messages, Kansas, 

ith the constitution with no slavery, would have 
been as much a slave State as Georgia or South 
Terrible are the exactions of slavery 
when it requires the President of the United States 


| to communicate to Congress such a tissue of mis. 


information. 
But the President not only gives to Congress 


| misinformation relative to facts, but he misquotes 


the law—misquotes from the Kansas-Nebraska 
act for the purpose of consummating the Kansas 
usurpation, adding to the text the words * in 
framing their constitution,’’ which changes the en- 


| tire sense of the quotation, and without which his 


whole argument becomes supremely ridiculous, 
A pettifogger, in a justice court, who should thus 
fraudulently misquote the law, would be stricken 
from the rolls of the court as unworthy to prac- 
tice before it; yet, as an act of the President of 
the United States, in the great Lecompton swindle, 
it is not regarded as out of the regular and ordi- 
nary course of procedure. Wheretore these gross 
Executive wrongs? Isthe President beside him- 


who care not whether he acquires an immortality 


| of infamy, provided their ends are answered ? 


But we are told that freedom in Kansas must 
yield to the necessity of keeping up an equilib- 
rium of power between the free and slave Siates. 
An equilibrium of power! Suppose one or more 
States of the Union should legalize polygamy, 
Mohammedanism, larceny, or highway robbery, 
either of which is less offensive and Jess criminal 
than slavery—must the Territories, in the forma- 
tion of new States, be parceled out so as to give 
the States thus legalizing such a wrong an equal 


share of the public domain, on which to extend 


The first Legislature was chosen by an armed | 


invasion from Missouri. The invading arm 
marched into Kansas, armed and equipped, forei- 
bly set aside the regular judges of election, and 
appointed judges of its own, The most of the | 
free-State men were driven from the polls without | 


voting; yet they cast 172 more votes than the pro- || 


slavery residents of Kansas. 

The whole pro-slavery vote was 5,427; 4,808 | 
of which were fraudulent. The free-State vote | 
was 791. 
Missourians, and the free-State men had a ma- | 
jority of 172; yet the 4,808 were all counted by | 


the usurpers, and a pro-slavery Legislature de- || 


The Le- 


clared elected, and put in operation. 


fraudulent Legislature. Still Buchanan tells us 
that, according to every principle of constitutional 


dous fraud is made the basis of constitutional law, 
a rule of action; for every act of the territorial | 
government of Kansas, from its organization to 
the Lecompton convention, has been either the 


equally fraudulent with its paternity. 


the terms of our copartnership? Such the bonds 
which hold together these United States in ove 
glorious Union? We are told, also, that the wil 
of the people must bow to the formsof law. Forms 
of law! Are they above the substance of things 
—higher than truth and justice? Is Congress '0 


_rob the people of a new State of their inaliena)le 


Deduct the fraudulent votes cast by || 


his numerous judicial murders un 
of law. The Spanish Inquisition 


rights, under the wicked pretense that it iscom)''y- 
ing with the forms of law? Forms are no prow’ 
tion to fraud, even in our technical courts of law. 
It is a legal maxim, recognized everywhere ut 
in the present Government of the United States, 
that fraud vitiates all proceedings, and that forms 
and records interpose no bar to the discovery °! 
it. The world, in past ages, has been the gre! 
theater of wrongs committed under legal sav 
tions. Open the book of history, and there read 
the soiled and blackened records of unnumbered 
crimes perpetrated under the forms of law. 50° 
rates was compelled to drink the poisonous hem- 


lock under the forms of law. Jeffreys committed 
er the forms 


executed 1t8 
hellish purposes under the forms of law. Geors* 
the Third sent his hireling army to this country: 


|| to force obedience to his oppressive and tyrann'<s 
child or the grandchild of the original fraud, and || will, under the forms of law. A 
| Savior was shed through the forms of law. 4" 
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now ’ ™~ 
dent and an American Congress are about to rob 


on of the American people of their liberties, 
‘hrough the miserable pretense that they are doing 
it under the forms of law. 

Acain, the President says: 


a poru 


«|r has been solemnly adjudged by the highest tribunal | 


known to our law, that slavery exists in Kansas by virtue 
the Constitution of the United States.”’ 


ai 


Sir, it has not been solemnly adjudged that sla- | 


very exists in Kansas by virtue of the Constitu- 
son of the United States. The Supreme Court, 
») the Dred Scott case, assumed to decide that 
‘act; it assumed to decide that the Missouri com- 


‘omise Was unconstitutional ; it assumed to de- 


side that slaves are recognized as property by the | 


Copstitution of the United States; it assumed to 
jecide, also, that negroes have no rights that white 
men are bound to neperien oA assumption which 
is false and absurd if it had been applied to our 
jorses and our oxen, for they even have rights 
which men are bound to respect by the laws of 
every civilized and humane community. 

But, sir, these opinions, or these assumptions, 
of the Supreme Court were given extra-judicially. 
They were given after the court had determined 
that it had no jurisdiction in the case, after it had 
determined that it had no case before it upon which 
to found any further judicial decision. The doc- 
trine that slaves are property by the Constitution 
of the United States, I hold to be utterly false, 
utterly subversive of the fundamental principles 
of our Government, and utterly destructive of the 
best interests of our country. If established, it 
will nationalize slavery, and denationalize free- 
dom. Freedom and slavery cannot both be na- 
tional, for the reason that they are direct antago- 
nisms, and cannot coexist at the same time under 
the same Government. Monstrous as this doc- 
trine is in a Republic called free, the means em- 
ployed in the attempt to fasten it upon this country 
are equally iniquitous. So long as the official acts 
of public men are susceptible of a favorable con- 
struction, so long should their names be men- 


tioned with respect; but when they prostitute | 


themselves, and the influence of their high posi- 
tions, to base purposes, to the betrayal of sacred 
popular rights, they then become objects of scorn 
and contempt; and the higher the office, the more 
severe and pointed should be the rebuke. 
President Buchanan by his Kansas policy has 
acquired a reputation which will forever associate 
his name with oppression and villainy. And the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in giving its 
opinion in the Dred Scott case, descended from 
the high and honorable position it has heretofore 


occupied, and lent its influence to extend and na- | 


tionalize slavery, It has put forth a document, I 
will not call it a decision, which for weakness in 
moral, mental, and legal qualities, has no parallel 
in the history of judicial proceedings in this or 
any other country. The opinions promulgated 
in that document all history pronounce false; all 
law, simply ridiculous. Some persons affect to 
regard that document asa judicial decision; law- 
yers regard itas extra-judicial nonsense, for they 
know the absurdity of its doctrines, and they 
know that when the court had decided that Dred 
Scoit, being a negro, could not be a citizen of 
Missouri, it had exhausted all its judicial power 
inthatecase. Having decided that, it ceased to 
have any case before it upon which to base any 
further judicial decision. Hence the opinions of 
the court therein expressed are not only false, 
but they are extra-judicial usurpations, entitled to 
ho more respect than the opinions of any other 
equal number of political demagogues of similar 
avilities and similar morals with themselves. 
Slave property ! human beings made property 
by our glorious Constitution! Shame on the men 
Who sustain such a doctrine! God forbid that 
such an idea should ever be received in this free 
Republic of ours! Where is it to be found? In 
what clause, in what provision of the Constitu- 
ton? It is not in the Constitution. It is to be 
found nowhere but in the Dred Scott decision and 
in the President’s messages. If a man is to be 
deprived of himself, his wife, and his children, 
souls and bodies, by a paper constitution, | am 
inclined to think the intent to do it should be ez- 
pan, and not left to vague and strained implica- 
But there is no provision of the Constitution 
from which such an implication can possibly be 
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. in the nineteeth century, an American Presi- 


| 


| 


derived. The Supreme Court assumes to derive 
it from that clause which prevides for the return 


| of fugitives from service or labor; but it is not 


there. That provision of the Constitution simply 
recognizes the great doctrine of State rights—State 
impunity, if you please, to do wrong—in regard 
to local matters; to hold property in man by State 
laws, and to reclaim it if it escapes into a sister 
State. If the infamous doctrine that slavery is 
national be true, then, I repeat, there is no such 
thing as a free State in this Union; and there never 
can be; for, if slaves are property by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, then the slaveholder 
may take his slaves into any State of the Union, 
and there enjoy their services; hold them as prop- 
erty, and their increase, for a day, a year, or for- 


| ever, in spite of any State law to the contrary; 


because all State laws which conflict with the 


| Constitution of the United States are nugatory. 


Hence the irresistible and logical deduction to 


| be drawn from the Dred Scott decision, and from 


| no such thing as the national existence of both, | 


the President’s message, is, that slavery is na- 
tional, and freedom has no existence in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wish to ask the 
gentleman if, before the Constitution was adopted, 
and when all the States had slavery in them, was 
there no liberty? 

Mr. ABBOTT. There might have been the 
liberty of individuals, but with the doctrine now 
contended for, there would have been no national 
freedom. I say that the two institutions of sla- 
very and freedom are antagonisms; and there is 


| for the reason that they are as much opposite to 


each other as light and darkness, heat and cold, 
and the existence of one necessarily excludes the 


stitution, freedom has not even a sectional exist- 
ence in this country. But the whole spirit of the 


| Constitution is against the nationality of slavery, 


| against the idea of property in man. 


The pre- 


| amble of the Constitution declares its adoption by 


the people of the United States to have been to 


| ** establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 


| heart’s content. 


promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ing of liberty.” 


in human robbery? Does it promote domestic 


| tranquillity or the general welfare—does it secure | 


the blessings of liberty? If any man thinks it 
does, Iet him go and sell Sane 

driver, and there, driven by the side of other do- 
mestic animals, with the lash over his back, and 
the degradation of his wife and his daughters be- 
fore his eyes, enjoy the blessings of liberty to his 
i will not prevent bim. 

But if there were any doubt about this matter 
an argument might be drawn against the Dred 
Scott decision and the President’s message from 
the historic characjer and aspirations of the found- 
ers of ourGovernment. They evidently designed 
to forma free Republic, and nota slave oligarchy. 
Did the pioneers of America leave their homes, 


flee from tyranny and oppression in the Old World | 


| and seek an asylum in the New for the purpose of 


establishing and perpetuating a system of human 


| bondage tenfold worse than that from which they 


fled? No, they all loved liberty and hated op- 
pee, 


ndependence, which declares that ‘* all men are 


created free and equal, endowed by their Creator | 
| with certain inalienable rights, among which are | 


| life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ for 


any such unholy purpose? No, he wrote and la- 


| bored for the final extinction of this accursed sys- 


| tem in this country. Did Hancock and Adams 


sign that immortal instrument, and pledge their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honors to 
sustain it for the purpose of chattelizing man? 
No, they looked forward with hopeful anticipa- 
tion to the time when this fair land should become 
free—free in fact and free in deed as well as free 
inname. Did Washington and his band of iron 
heroes fight the battles of the Revolution to estab- 
lish and perpetuate a system of aristocracy which 


| makes a part of the people absolute and irrespon- 
sible masters, and the other part abject slaves, 
| having no rights which the aristocratic class is 


| 


bound to respect? 

The original draft of the Constitution, in the 
clause which provides for the return of fugitives 
from service, contains the word slave. Madison 
moved to strike out that word, so that when sla- 
very should be abolished in all the States future 
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|| tionality whatever. 
other. Hence, if slaves are property by the Con- || 


Is there any justice in slavery, | 


f to the slave- | 


Did Jefferson indite the Declaration of | 
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generations should not learn from the Constitu- 
tion that the odious system of slavery ever ex- 
isted in the country; and it was stricken out by 
the unanimous consent of the convention. With 
no word, no letter in the Constitution recognizing 
slavery in any form, and with such a historic fact 
staring them in the face, and the instincts of hu- 
man nature pleading for human freedom, Buch- 
anan and the Supreme Court have affirmed that 
slaves are property by the Constitution. Now, 
[ submit, if Buchanan and the Supreme Court, 
when they so affirmed, did not know that the af- 
firmation was untrue. But we are met here by 
| the great pro-slavery argument, that God himself 
| sanctions and approbates the system of negro 
slavery in this country. That argument I shail 
not attempt to answer. It is best answered by 
silence. When a member of this body so far for- 
gets himself as to stand up in this Hall, and in 
the face of his constituents, in the face of the 
American people, and in the face of high Heaven, 
and proclaims that God Himself sanctions and ap- 
probates the accursed system of human slavery 
in this country, itis better to pass by the state- 
ment in silence. Itis not for me, not for weak 
| man, to vindicate the character of God against 
such acharge. God, in his own good time, if 
need be, will vindicate his character from such 








|| foul and infamous aspersions. 


The President and members of Congress have 
| expressed regrets that Kansas is occupying too 
| much of the public attention. I regret it, too, as 
|| deeply and as sincerely as they do. I had always 
supposed slavery to be a local, a Siate institution, 
| Subject to State control, existing only by State 
| laws—a mere sectional institution, having no na- 
I desire to have done with 
it. Let it be driven back to the slave Siates, 
| where it belongs, there to die out, or live, if live 
| it must, as a just retribution to the men who fos- 
ter and uphold it. Letus plant ourselves squarely 
on the Constitution, and construe it accordiug to 
| the design of its authors. Let us avoid every- 
| thing calculated to alienate or estrange one section 
| of the country from another, and secure that har- 
mony which ought to prevail among ourselves, 
|| and which the good of the country requires. But 
|| how can it be done while such infamous doc- 
trines and measures are being forced on tlhe coun- 
| try by the dominant party? How can it be done, 
| while such bitter sectional feelings exist as have 
| been manifested by members on the other side of 
| this House? The gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Davis,] in a speech in the early part of the 
session, remarked that he despised the members 
| of the Republican party; and the gentleman from 
|| Alabama, [Mr. Suorrer,] has spoken with still 
| greater asperity of the character and religion of 
the Pilgrim fathers, and the Boston clergy. I| 
quote from his speech: 

« The Pilgrim fathers, indeed! Sir, I have a sovereign 
contempt for the memory of the Pilgrim fathers. ‘Ihe reli 
| gion of Plymouth Rock is the religion of fanaticism, of in- 
| tolerance, of infidelity, of bigotry, and hypocrisy. [t is the 
| religion of the Boston clergymen, who violate the seventh 
| commandment in going to and returning from their evening 
|| lectures ; and who, when exposed to the indignation of « 
virtuous community, are lionized and féted by the frirer 
portion of their flocks! In my judgment, Mr. Chairman. 
the greatest calamity that ever befeli our country was that 
|| event which clothed Plymouth Rock with its historic asso 

|| ciations.”? 


you please, and I am proud of the name—proud 
of my party. It is the only truly national poliut- 
ical party in the country; the ony Ee which 
sustains the true principles of our Government, 
as enunciated and acted upon by its founders— 
| Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and their com- 
patriots—the only _ that can possibly save 
|| this free Republic from being transformed ito 
| the most odious aristocracy that ever existed on 
| the face of the earth. I shall not say that I de- 


ae My republican manners will not allow it. 
ut I shall say that if I were a member of that 
arty, and had made up my mind to vote to torce 
Cansas into the Union, under the fraudulent Le- 
|| compton constitution, against the expressed w:!| 
| of four fifths of its people, | should loathe and 
|| abhor myself as a traitor to free institutions. [ 
‘shall not say that 1 despise the religion of the 
| South. No, my New England charity will vot 
\| permit it. But I shall say that [ do not under- 
‘| stand how a man, who makes merchandise of 





his fellow-man, can be possessed of any of that- 


Sir, I am a Republican; a Black Republican, if 


| spise the Democratic party, or any member of that 
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Christ-like relicion which requires us to do unto | 
others as we would that they should do unto us. | 
Leannot stop here to defend the character or the | 
religion of the Pilgrim Fathers, or the character 
or the religion of the Boston clergy, against the 
aspersions of men who regard a community of 
masters and slaves, tools and despots, as the 
highest type of civilization. If their lives have 
heen characterized by justice and humanity, no 
wonder they are iedeeel by men of opposite 
principles and feelings. If they are men of God 
themselves, they cannot hope to be appreciated by 
men who enslave God’s image. If their religion 
is the religion of Christ, they cannot expect it 
will receive the approbation of men who claim 
property in the souls and bodies of Christ’s liv- 
ing temples. Vice and virtue, religion and infi- 
delity, are antagonisms, and will never harmo- 
nize or become the friends and supporters of each 
other, : 

But resolutions have been read to this body 
from the State of ‘Texas, and several gentlemen 
on the South side of the House have assured us 
that unless they can be permitted to force the Le- 
compton swindle on the people of Kansas, the 
Union will be, or may be, dissolved; and some of 
them have intimated that if the Union should’ be 
dissolved, southern fire and southern swords will 
lay waste the entire North, East, and West; that 
our beautiful villages, towns, and cities, will be- 
come smoking ruins, and our streets rivers of 
blood. How frightful the picture! But have gen- 
tlemen duly considered the power and strength of 
the North, East, and West, combined, and the 
comparative weakness of the South? Have they 
duly considered that if the Union should be dis- 
solved, and a civil war should ensue, the slave- 
holders will have quite business enough on hand 
to defend themselves, their wives, and their chil- 
dren against the smothered vengeance of a down- 
trodden race, without troubling the free States 
with their hostile forces? But the everlasting cry 
of disunion has no terrorsin it. [tis simply ridic- 
ulous. It is not in the power of Congress, of all 
the office-holders in the Government, and all the 
slaveholders combined, to dissolve this Union. If 
the question should seriously arise, the people 
will have something to say about it. They are 
the all-powerful links that bind this glorious Union 
together indissolubly. ‘Their voice is for union, 
as well as for liberty now and forever; and their 
voice is the supreme law of the land, and must 
and will be obeyed. 
happiness, growth, and prosperity of the country 
under the Union. They have seen its power at 
home and abroad. They know that its fag floats 





over every ocean and every sea; and they know | 


that that flag is respected and feared by all nations; 
and they are justly proud of the Union; and they 
will never consent that it shall be broken up. But 
if there are any restless traitors in the country, 
who are tired of the Union, and desire to get out 


of it, in Heaven’s name letthemgo. Let them go. 


| Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. SINGLETON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the gentleman will yicld, 
I will move that the committee rise. [Crics of 
“No!” * No!” 

Mr. SINGLETON, I have not occupied any 
yortion of the time of the House since I have been 
ere; and T would prefer, if it meets with the ap- 
proval of members, to speak in the morning. I 
am perfectly willing to yield the floor to-night, if 
I can have it in the morning. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to say that, while it 
is unpleasant to speak to benches, still, as there 
is great anxiety on the part of many members to 
speak, | will, if I get the floor now, occupy half 
my time this evening, and finish my remarks in 
the morning. I presume the Chair would recog- 
nize the agreement of members. 

Mr. SINGLETON. If the committee consent 
to it, T have no objection. 

Mr. DEWART. I object to it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
hour’s difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINGLETON, If it be the agreement that 
I get the floor to-morrow, I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

No objection was made. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The meeting of this com- 





They have witnessed the | 


It will make but half an 





mittee this evening reminds me somewhat of a | 
meeting which I had an account of not long since, 
in a communication from my district. 

sumed there, whether true or not, that the distin- | 
guished Senator called the Little Giant has very || 
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It is as- || sanction of law, but the power and sanction of the 
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Men of high position and commanding inteltect 
e form and 


will of the people, the source of all law, and there. 
fore obligatory on their hearts and conscienoes 


much the advantage of the President in our State; || as a mutual and friendly adjustment of a eon. 


and it is the habit of the people there to get up || 
what they call demonstrations. It became neces- || 
sary for the Administration party to get up adem- || 
onstration also; and after due consideration and 
consultation of the heads of that party, consist- 
ing of a few postmasters and deputy marshals, 
they concluded to hold a Buchanan ‘demonstra- || 
tion. ‘They posted large printed handbills, and | 
made a display of banners, of music, and beat- 
ing of drums; and after parading the streets, they 
marched into a spacious hall, nearly as large as 
this, though it had not so much tinsel as decorates 
this room; and after all had gathered together, 
they counted up, and had precisely three—two 
postmasters and one deputy marshal; and one 
being a little more facetious than the rest, pro- 
posed they should adjourn by singing, ** When 


shall we three meet again?’ And they did ad- 


’ 
journ by singing, altering the originala little: —_|| 


** When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 
When the hurly-burly’s done— 
When treedom’s lost and slavery’s won, 
Then shail we three meet again.”’ 


| 


And, sir, I trust in God they will never meet 
again on that condition. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the element that has 
aroused the people of this great nation to an in- 
tensity of thought and political action seldom, if 
ever, before known? Is it only because crimes 
have been committed and frauds perpetrated in 
Kansas? No, sir. Is it because political parti- 


san strife has frenzied the minds of the people? 


No, sir, itisnotthat. But it is because the Gov- 
ernment has been, and now is, prostituted to the 
vile purpose of restricting freedom and extending 
slavery. It is because the policy of the fathers 
of the Republic has been debauched from the doc- 
trines of its early days as announced by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who, as 
statesmen and philosophers, comprehended the 
evils of the institution of slavery, and provided 
against its extension by prohibiting its expansion 
into any of the territories of the then Confederacy ; 
who denounced it as an evil, a despotism, an op- 
pression, and hopefully and confidently looked for- 
ward to its ultimate extinction by the action of | 
the States in which it was tolerated. And now, | 


sir, in the nineteenth century, in this day of prog- || 


ress, improvement, and intelligence, while the | 
moral sense of the civilized world is shocked by 

its contemplation, the great, the only absorbing | 
subject of consideration before the American Con- | 


gress is, shall human slavery@e extended over, || 
and established in, a new sovereign State, an em- | 


pire of freemen, established on our own domain, | 


_ molded and fashioned by our own countrymen, | 
/and springing into life by the breath and at the | 


bidding of the free Government of the United 

States; and that even against the expressed and 

determined will of her people? : 
This, sir, has stoned the great mass of think- 


| ing mind of America that is destined to control 


her action, direct her energies, and perpetuate her 
national existence. This revolution of 
mental policy so aroused the public mind that a | 
necessity was produced that called into existence | 
the Repyblican party, whose mission is to lead | 
back the Government to its original doctrines of | 
freedom and purity of purpose, and when that is | 
accomplished, to keep watch and ward that it be | 
not again despoiled; the propriety and necessity 
of which I propose to consider. 

Mr. Chairman, four years ago the country was | 
in repose. The two prominent political parties | 
were emulous of each other in their protestations | 


‘that there was a final adjustment of the exciting | 


subject of slavery extension. The Missouri com- | 
romise had not been disturbed ;and whether bind- | 


Ing as a statute law or not, it was obligatory, be- | 


/cause of the expressed consent of the people, || 


North and South, as the settled policy of the 
country. Having received its strongest support 


had acquiesced and pledged its faith for its per- | 
manency. 
sanction and commendation of the whole country 
for more than thirty years. 


overn- || 


troversy that then endangered the union of the 
States. But,sir, in an evil hour, evil to the coun. 
try, evil to him who conceived the bold design of 
its abrogation, that policy, * akin to the Consij. 
tution,’’ was abrogated and annulled. The bar. 
rier for freedom, which had remained intact for 
thirty years, was as chaff in the hands of the 
spoiler, when its destruction was demanded to se. 


| cure and advance the interest of the party then jn 


power. 

The motive that induced that act of evil congo. 
quences, the country must determine. Its results 
are ‘around us and upon us.”’ The twenty mil. 
lion freemen of the North did not ask it. Did the 
four hundred thousand slaveholders of the South 
demand it? Let him answer who now most 
keenly feels the legitimate results of his own rash 
act. 

Kansas was free in fact. It is nowa slave Ter. 
ritory; and the President tells us in his messag, 
with that ai rare pS and apparent pleasure tha: 
always accompany the success of a darling pur. 
pose, that ** Kansas is now as mucha slave State 
as Georgia or South Carolina;’’and never did re- 
sult follow its immediate cause more truly than 


| has this result followed the repeal of the Mis. 


souri compromise. 

The effect was seen from the beginning, and the 
country warned of the results that have followed; 
and step after step im this sure and determined 
march of wrong and violence has left its record 
of outrage upon the natural and constitutional 
rights of the freemen of Kansas, until the object 
of that measure has been accomplished in the only 


| way, in sympathy and keeping with the institu. 


_ time as it passes. 


| 





| time. 


tion it has established there. 

But, sir, in presenting to the committee the views 
I entertain on the great question of the day—I 
mean the question of the rights of the people of 
the Territory of Kansas—I propose to speak of 
the present: the past is beyond our reach, only as 
we may profit by its record. We have to do with 
i What of wrong and violence 
there has been perpetrated in Kansas, is now of 
history. And while we regret and deplore the 
sad history of our young and hopefal Territory, 
all blotched as it is with outrage and crime, we 
must look to the present and to the future to do 
herjustice. True, you cannot bring back to life the 
dead, murdered by her invading foe. You cannot 
obliterate the remembrance of her hearth-stones 
desecrated, and the sanctity of her social life in- 
volved; but, sir, you can give her security for the 
future; her sacked and pillaged towns can be re- 
built; her printing press restored, and her ballot- 
box made secure from the contaminations of fraud 
and the hands of violence. 

You can give her back that of which she had 


| been robbed, the right, the boast of every Amer- 


ican citizen, the right to be free—free to form her 


|| own organic State sovereignty ; free to present to 


Congress her own constitution in her own way and 
This, sir, is what we ask; this is what the 

ople of Kansas ask. It is her right, and she 
bbs sworn upon her altars to maintain it; and tt 
being her right, and because it is in strict accord- 


| ance with the theory and elements of our govern- 


It had challenged and received the 1 


| merits, disrobed of all false covering, political 


tion to be decided. 4 
| or rather as the result and fruit of the one; #D 


|| from southern members at its passage, the North | 


ment and its institutions, no earthly power cao 

revent her ultimate success. You may cripple 
ee energies for a time; you may send an armed 
invading force and imprison her people; you may 
lay waste her country and destroy her towns, 
again and yet again; still, while the great Amer- 
ican heart sends its pulsating blood through the 
veins of freemen, Kansas, though broken, canno! 
be conquered. 

It behooves us then to consider well the real 
issue now before Congress for its immediate ac- 
tion. Many issues have been made; many and 
varied views have been taken by gentlemen upo" 
this floor; but to my mind there ¥s but one ques 
All others are but incidental, 


that sir, is, shall Kansas be admitted asa slave 
State? To that at last must this question come: 
Gentlemen from the South appreciate this, an 
are prepared to meet this question upon Its OW" 
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4 parel, OF the means by which it is to be accom- 
ished. And, sir, in my jadgment, he who sup- 
e oees that the great questions of the day can be 
determined without involving the principle of 
the extension or non-extension of the institution 
of slavery, beyond the limits of the slaveholding 
States, mistakes the spirit of the age, and the 
principles involved in the issue now under dis- 
cussion. ; oy 
1 would not be understood by this as treating | 
lightly, or as unimportant, the course pursued by | 
the friends and authors of the Lecompton const- 
:ution in Kansas. No, sir; 1 should feel that I had | 
bat illy discharged my duty, should I permit such i 
an inference to be drawn. ‘Too gross and too. 


jagrant have been the outrages committed on | 
“oD 


American citizens resident in Kansas, to merit | 
other than the condemnation of all just men. But 
| do mean to say that these wrongs have been the 
fruit, not the root; the result, and not the cause; 
that the determination to extend the institution 
of slavery into Kansas has been the first great 
cause of all the desolating crimes that make up 
the sad story of her early settlement, and but for 
that, a brighter page would have borne the his- | 
tory of herearly hfe. ; 

In proof of this proposition, I desire to refer to | 
the history of the times yet within our recollec- 
‘ion. Early in the history of those outrages,when 
the ballot-box was first subjugated to the vile pur- 
poses of the invaders from a neighboring State, it 
was declared by a gentleman, (General Stringfel- 
low,) with whose name and fame, as connected | 
with the introduction of slavery into Kansas, the 
people are but too well acquainted, and who was | 
a leading spirit of evil in those days of terror, in | 
a public speech, just before the election of Novem- 

‘ber 29, 1854, at St. Joseph, Missouri, said: 

“ To those who have qualms of conscience as to violating 
laws, State or national, the time has come when such im- 
positions must be disregarded, as your rights and property 
are in danger; and I advise you, one and all, to enterevery | 
election district in Kansas, in defiance of Reeder and his 
vile myrmidons, and vote at the point of the bowie-knife 
and revolver. Neither give nor take quarter, as our case | 
demandsit. It is enough that the slaveholding interest wills 
it,from which there is no appeal. What right has Governor 
Reeder to rule Missourians in Kansas? His proclamation 
and prescribed oath must be repudiated. It is to your in- 


teresttodo so. Mind that slavery is established where it | 
is not prohibited.’ 











Noappeal! Freemen of my country, is there | 
no appeal from the mandate of the slave power? | 
Freemen of the mighty North, is there no appeal ? 
If not, then stretch out your willing hands to re- 
ceive the manacles of slavery, and march obedient 
in her coffle; fit only to receive the lash, and do 
the bidding of the taskmaster. Here, sir, isa bold 
declaration of the objectand intention of those who 
have been, or assumed to be, in the confidence, 
and to have in keeping the slaveholding interest, | 
of the southern States. And while this line of 
policy was publicly avowed by speeches and by | 
publications, within the hearing and knowledge 
of Government officials, until they became a part 
of the history of the times, yet no disapproba- 
tion was manifested by the Executive, nor was | 
any effort made to prevent this openly-threatened | 
violation of the laws, both territorial and national; | 
yea, threatened treason and rebellion. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I desire to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Illinois. The gen- 
lleman, in the course of his remarks, spoke of 
‘hat tremendous sensation in the public mind | 
which had produced the great revulsion now in | 
Progress. I would be glad if the gentleman would 
il us to-morrow how it oceurred in 1856? 

Memper. Wait until to-morrow. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I prefer to answer the gen- | 
tleman just now that it is in my mind. I thank | 
the gentleman for the inquiry. When the Kan- | 
s2s-Nebraska bill passed, the people took the | 
‘larm. We warned them that it was a pro-sla- 
very measure. You knewit was. What was the | 
result? The North revolutionized, and sent here | 
«Republican House of Representatives. You sent || 
the dough-faces of the North back to us—the | 
pipe Democrats who did your bidding—and || 
‘hey told our people that it was a fair measure, | 
~ that the object was to make Kansas a free || 

‘ate. Party allegiance was strong, and free-State | 
pledges abundant. And that deceptive doctrine of | 
fon-intervention was introduced, without which |, 

“mes Buchanan could never have been elected | 

resident of the United States. And, sir, the | 
People of the North were induced to send to this | 











| any time during the session of Congress commencing on | 


| war of 1812, and to the widows of those deceased ; 
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House a sufficient number of northern-Democrats | 
out of which sufficient could be found, added to | 
the number of southern Democrats, to make a 
seeming majority for this pro-slavery Adminis- 


| tration. And now, sir, that the real object of the 


measure is developed, and the light of day is 
breaking through the fogs of political trickery, a 
revolution has commenced which will sweep the 


|, land like a thunder-storm, and result in a Repub- 


lican House of Representatives, and the election 

of mapeionn President good and true. I now 
ield. 

- Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose I cannot | 

have the right of submitting a few remarks with- | 

out wasting more time. | 

Mr. KELLOGG. At another time I will take | 
nae about with the gentleman while my time 

asts. 

Mr. LAMAR. I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having | 
resumed the chair, Mr. Bocock reported that the || 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had the state of the Union 
generally under consideration, and particularly 
the bill (H. R. No. 306) to supply deficiencies in 
the appropriations for the services of the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1858, and had come | 
to no conclusion thereon. 


CENSUS OF 1860. 
Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio, asked leave to offer || 


the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed 
by the Chair, and to continue during this Congress, whose 
duty it shall be to inquire into the best mode of taking the 
census of 1860, with leave to report by bill or otherwise at || 


the first Monday of December next. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object. 

Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. I move to suspend 
the rules. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
a quarter before seven o’clock, p.m.) the House | 
adjourned. 





| 
IN SENATE. | 
Tvespay, March 23, 1858. 


Prayer by Rev. E. Kinesrorp, D. D. |. 
oe : ized to say to the Senate, that the Committee on 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SEWARD presented three petitions of 
citizens of the State of New York, praying that 
pensions may be granted to the soldiers of the 


which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Eben- 
ezer Ballard and Rishworth Jordan, seamen on 
board of the United States ship Adams in the war 
of 1812, for themselves and other seamen in that 
ship, praying for indemnity for clothing, bedding, 
abd olher property destroyed by the blowing up 
of the ship; and also to be allowed their share of 
prize money for captures made by that ship; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HALE presented the petition of Lydia 
Weeks, praying to be allowed the pension to 
which her husband, Jedediah Weeks, was en- 
titled at the time of his death; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARLAN presented a petition of resi- 
dents of Johnson county, Iowa, praying for the 
establishment of a mail route from lowa City to 
Des Moines City, in that State; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 


PAPERS REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. CAMERON, it was 


Ordered, That the memorial and papers of the heirs of 
General Henry Miller, delivered by the Clerk of the House | 
of Representatives to the Secretary of the Senate, by order 
of that House of the 16th instant, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on-Revolutionary Claims. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GWIWN asked, and by unanimous consent | 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 210) | 
to create additional land districts in the State of | 
California, and for other purposes; which was | 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Public Lands. 





CLAIBORNE'S COTTON REPORT. 


Mr. SLIDELL. A communication wes re- 
ceived yesterday from the Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting the report of Mr. Claiborne, 
who was appointed special agent for the purpose 
of obtaining information in regard to the consump- 
tion of cotton in Europe. I move thatit be printed; 
and I presume this motion,as a matter of course, 
will go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. If my colleague will allow 


|| me, { shall propose a resolution which I have been 


drawing up directing the printing of ten thousand 


extra copies of that report for the use of the Sen- 
| ate, and | presume it will be referred to the Com- 


mittee on Printing. 
Mr. SLIDELL. I have no objection to an 


/amendment of that sort being moved, though I 
| shall certainly not be disposed to vote for printing 
| ten thousand copies. 


The motion was withdrawn. 


COAST SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I move to take 
up the resolution which I reported some time 
since from the Committee on Printing in reference 
to the printing of the Coast Survey report. It 
can be disposed of this morning without delay 
and without debate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the following resolu- 


| tlon: 


Resolved, That in addition to the usual number of copies 
of the report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey 
for the year 1857, there be printed five thousand copies for 
distribution from the Treasury Department ; that the same 


| be printed and bound with the plates im quarto form ; and 
|| that the printing of said plates shall be done tothe satisfac- 


tion of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey. 


Mr. PEARCE. I have had some conversation 


| with the Senator from Arkansas, and I believe he 


is quite satisfied with an amendment I propose to 
offer to the resolution. It is to strike out all after 
the word ‘** Resolved’’ down to the word ‘* De- 
partment,’’ inclusive, and insert in lieu of the 
words so stricken out: 

That, in addition to the usual number of copies of the 
report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey office for 
the year 1857, there be printed six thousand two hundred 
copies, twelve bundred of which for the use of the Senate, 
and five thousand thereof for distribution by the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey, under the direction of the Bec- 

| retary of the ‘Treasury. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I am author- 


Printing assent tothis amendment. It adds twelve 
hundred copies to the number originally reported 
by the committee, and those twelve hundred are 
for distribution by the Senate. It is, however,a 
great curtailment on the former practice, and I 


| hope it will be adopted at once, and the subject 


| disposed of. 

Mr. PEARCE. I wish tosayasingle word; I 
do not mean to enter into any debate atall. When 
this subject was up before, some observations fell 
| from-a member of the Senate, which I think con- 
_veyed a meaning not intended by him. There 
| seemed to be an imputation that there was some- 


|| thing wrong in the management of the Coast 


| Survey offiee. I merely wish to say now that 
| whenever the Senate or any portion of the Senate 
| shall think there is any abuse in that office which 

requires the correction of Congress, they will find 
| that office and all its friends very ready to meet 
any inquiry which may be made; and | am satis- 
fied that such an investigation will show that this 
| branch of the public service is conducted witha 
| purity and an economy of administration not ex- 
ceeded, if equaled, by any branch of the public 
service; that it exhibits the most thorough and 
complete scientific knowledge, the utmost accu- 
racy and perfection of workmanship, and that in 
fact it places American science in the advance, or, 
at all events, equally far with that of any other 
country under the sun. I know this is the repu- 


| tation of this branch of the public service abroad. 


It is only a yearor two ago since the President 
of the Royal Geographieal Society said of it that 
although the Americans were late in the field, they 
had at one bound taken the first rank. I only de- 
sire to say now, that whenever it shall really be 
thought that there are abuses, and an investiga- 
| tion shall be desired, it will be very promptly met, 
and everything fully and fairly disclosed. _ 
Mr. HALE. | ~ that investigation will be 
/made. I do not stand here to acouse the Coast 
| Survey office; I do not know anything about it; 
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but my impression is, that if it is what the Senator 
from Maryland says it is, we owe it to the dis- 
cretion and judgment of the man at its head, and 
not to that supervision which, in my opinion, the 
legisinture ought to extend over it. 
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My impres- | 


sion is that there is a looseness about the appro- | 
priations for that establishment which does not 


existin any other department of the Government. 
I do not say that it is not all the Senator from 
Maryland thinks; but if it is so, no thanks to 
Congress, for, in my opinion, in the appropria- 
tions for and supervision of that establishment, 
there have been a looseness and neglect on the part 
of Congress unparalicled in the history of this 
Government. IT hope an investigation will be 
had. 

Mr. CAMERON. I hope some investigation 
into this department of the Government, as it is 
called, will take place. It has heretofore not as- 
pired to be a department, but has been considered 
a mere branch of some department. There is so 
much sensitiveness when the Coast Survey is men- 
tioned here, that I am really of the opinion it 
would be well enough to look into it. Nodoubt 
it is all right; but it can be no harm, and may do 
the country some good, to have the whole affair 
thoroughly investigated. 

Mr. SEWARD. Since this subject has come 
to the notice of the Senate, I should not do justice 
to my own convictions if I did not state the opin- 
ion | entertain in regard to the conduct of the 
Coast Survey. Circumstances have brought me 
into a more particular acquaintance with that than 
with almost any othet business of the Govern- 
ment, and | have had occasion to know the man- 
ner in which the business at that office is con- 
ducted, and some considerable opportunities of 


knowing how the out-door work is performed, by | 


whom, and with what application and diligence; 
and [think Lalso have had some means of know- 
ing how the moneys which are appropriated for 
it are used and applied. [think I am able to bear 


witness that there is no department of the Gov- | 


ernment where the public money is more faith- 
fully expended, and where the services rendered 
by the corps, from the chief to every subaltern, 


are rendered more diligently, more conscientious: | 


ly, or more effectively. | have also had some op- 
portunities of knowing the advantages of charts 
of the coast of the country to navigators, to mer- 
chants, and to underwriters, and, of course, to the 
world at large; and I can bear witness that this 
work is equal to that which is performed in any 
other country, according to the confessions of 


navigators, and thatit is highly appreciated; and | 


1 believe it to be as necessary a department of the 
Government as any other. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. [ hope we shall 
have the vote on this resolution. 
Senate, on calling it up, that we should have no 
debate upon it. | trast the Senator from Mary- 
land will not press this debate any further. An 
Investigation into the Coast Survey office cannot 
be had on a mere motion to print. 

Mr. PEARCE. Ido not desire to say anything 
further. 


The amendment was agreed to; and the resolu- | 


tion as amended was adopted. 
KANSAS LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION. 
On motion of Mr. STUART, the Senate re- 
sumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. No. 161) for the admis- 
sion of the State of Kansas into the Union. 
Mr. GREEN having reported the bill which he 


has had in charge throughout the discussion, pro- | 


ceeded to close the deb&te by making his general 
reply to the arguments which have been urged 
againstit. He spoke abouttwo hours and a half. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN briefly commented on 
some portion of Mr. Green’s reply. 

{These speeches will be published in the Ap- 
pendix. } 

Mr. GREEN. I withdraw the amendment 
which I heretofore laid on the table with a view 
of offering it. It was to attach Minnesota and 
Kansas together in one bill. I now withdraw that 
amendment, and adhere to the original bill. While 
Tama friend to the admission of Minnesota, I 
believe it will expedite the public business to pro- 
vide for each of these States by a single proceed- 
ing, rather than in duplicate form. 1 move, how- 
ever, three amendments to the original bill, which 
I send to the Chair, and ask to have read 


| assured the | 





the following: 

Whereas, the people of the Territory of Kansas did, by 
a convention of delegates called and assembled at Lecomp- 
ton on the 4th day of September, 1557, for that purpose, 
form for themselves a constitution and State government, 
which said constitution is republican, and said convention 
having asked the admission of said Territory into the Union 
as a State on an equal footing with the original States.”’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
desire all the amendments to be read now, or that 
each be acted upon separately. 

Mr. GREEN. If there be no objection, we 
may as well vote on this now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, and others. Read them all. 

r ‘ 

[he Secretary read the second amendment, 
which is in the ninth line of the second section, 
after the word State, to insert: 

That nothing in this act shall be constrned to abridge or 
infrinze any right of the people asserted in the constitution 


ot Kansas, at all times, to alter, reforni, or abolish their form | 
of government iu such manner as they may think proper, | 


Congress hereby disclaiming any authority to intervene or 
declare the construction of the constitution of any State 
except to see that it be republican in form, and not in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States. 

The Secretary read the third amendment, which 
is in the eleventh line of the second section, to 
strike out the word ‘* of’? and insert ** annexed 
to,’’ so as to make it read: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed asan assent by Con- 


gress to auy or allof the propositions or claims coutained 
in the ordinance annexed to the said constitution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Senate ready 
for the question on the first amendment ? 
Mr. SEWARD. The first amendment proposes 


to strike out the preamble of the original bill. I. 


desire to hear that read. 
The Secretary read it, as follows: 
Whereas, the people of the Territory of Kansas, by their 


representatives in convention assembled at Lecompton, in | 


said Territory, on Monday, the 4th day of September, 1857, 
having the right of admission into the Union as one of the 
United States of America, consistent with the Federal Con- 
stitution, in virtue of the treaty of cession by France of the 
province of Loutsiana, made and concluded on the 30th day 
of April, 1803, and in accordance with the act of Congress, 


approved on the 30th of May, anno Domini 1854, entitled | 


* Anactto organize the Terntory of Kansas and Nebraska,”’ 
did form for themselves a constitution and State govern- 
ment, republican in form; and the said convention has in 
their naine and behalf asked the Congress of the United 


States to admit the said Territory into the Union asa State | 


on an equal footing with the other States. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WILSON. I call for the yeas and nays on 


the second amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire very much to vote 
on this question against the admission of Kansas 
with the Lecompton constitution, but I am pre- 


from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] who intended to 


if no one had agreed to pair off with him. I was 

appealed to by a mutual friend todo so. There 

having been 

tween Mr. Davis and myself, I could not, under 
| the circumstances, refuse. I could not put him to 

the risk of coming here to the danger of his life, 


as he would have,done if | had not agreed to pair | 


off with him. 


The question being taken on the amendment | 


by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 31, nays 23; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigler, 


| Bright, Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, | 


Gwin, Hammond, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Arkansas, 
Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Maliory, Mason, 
Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson of New 
Jersey, Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—31. 

| NAYS — Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, 
Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Seward, Siminons, 
Swart, Sumner, Trumbutl, Wade, and Wilson—23. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT stated the question 
| to be on Mr. Green’s third amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Calhoun certifies in re- 
gard to the ordinance: 

** That the within is a true and perfect copy of the ordi- 


mitted as part of the constitution by the convention which 

| assembled at Lecompton on the Sth day of September, A. 
D. 1857.” 

| It is certified to by the President of the conven- 

tion that this ordinance was submitted to the peo- 

pe and voted upon as a part of the constitution. 

do not know that there is any objection to this 





‘| amendment; but it seems to me there can he 


vented by the severe indisposition of the Senator | 


come up here this morning, and would have come 


ong years of kind intercourse be- | 


/ nance adopted by the constitutional convenuon, and sub- | 











—————— ee, 


— 


. ho 
doubt that the ordinance was voted upon by the 


people, and understood to be a part of their con- 
stitution. We may have the power, and proba. 
bly we have, to disregard it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. | ask for the yeas and nays 
on that amendment, , 

Mr.CRITTENDEN. Oh, no; let the amend. 
ment go. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me see if I understand 
what the amendmentis. Perhaps I do not desire 
the yeas and nays upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the amendment. 

The Secretary again read it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. | did not apprehend jt, | 
supposed it was upon the rejection of this ordi. 
nance. If it was that, | should have wanted tho 
yeas and nays, for the reason that it is submitted 
as part of the constitution; and I do not see how 
the Senate can divide it—accept one part and re- 
ject the other. 

Mr. PUGH. I wish to make an answer to that, 
There has scarcely ever been a new State admi:. 
ted into this Union that did not, in its ordinances, 
claim more public lands than Congress ever gave 
it. [never knew Congress to grant it in any case, 
It is not a part, it cannot be made a part, of tie 
constitution, no matter what Mr. Calhoun certi- 
fies. That does not affect its legal force. It is 
question of the giftof the public lands. There is 
no case, from the admission of Ohio to this day, 
in which a new State has not asked more lands 
than Congress has given. The attempt to make 
a mountain out of this molehill will certainly fai), 
I mean no disrespect to the Senator from Hlinvis; 
but I have said this much as the matter was‘ 
pressed from behind me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not suppose the Senator 
meant any disrespect, and did not so understand 

| himatall. I suppose that, unless we can take the 
record that has been sent here by the Presideut of 
the United States as true, we have no evidence of 
any constitution at all. The certificate of the pres- 
ident of the convention, which is the only authen- 
tication there is of the fact that any part of this 
constitution has been adopted, states that iliis 
ordinance was adopted and submitted as a part of 
| the constitution by the convention which assen- 
| bled at Lecompton. Here is the evidence that it 
lisa part of the constitution, submitted as such, 


| made one of the terms and conditions on which, 
and on which alone, this convention would agree 
tocome into the Union with this constitution. The 

| simple question is whether you willacceptone part 
| of the constitution and reject the other part? {t 
'is not like the ordinary case, where a new Sule 
has made a constitution, and then made a propo- 
sition separate and distinct from the constitution) 
in regard to the public lands. If they put it inw 
the constitution itself, submit it as part of the i- 
|| strument, and send it here asa component part o! 
| the constitution, by what right or authority cai 
we separate one part from the other—recelve 4 
| part and reject the residue? That is the point! 
| wish to make. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. This, sir, is of a piece wi\ 

| a greatmany other objections that have been ms 
to the admission of this State; and it is surprisi's 

| that men of the position and intelligence of 
Senator from Illinois, will stand up in the pre 
ence of this assemblage, and state as a matter 
principle what he has just stated. Here oi 
|| constitution formed by this convention, signe? ° 
|| all the members, certified at the foot, and hat 's 
closed. Whatis this ordinance? The ordina” 
|! is a proposition by this new State that they 6 
| nottax the lands of the Government of the Lave! 
States, which they say they have a right to &% 
' provided we will give them all the land they ** 
| for in the ordinance. Itis no portion of their £0" 
ernment, it is nothing that they pretend, even “)" 
‘the face of their own paper, that they have ' 
right to exercise any control over; but asstr'' 

| a pretension to tax the property of the yen 
States, they say, we hereby agree to abandon | 


right if the Government will give us so much Ber 
and in the bill now before us, we say in adi" 
this State into the Union, we refuse the prop’ 
| tion made in the ordinance annexed to the co" 
| stitution whereby the proposition 1s made to 4 
|| them land for a surrender of this pretende¢ 13°" 


'| This pretended right of taxation has nevet © 
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yielded mm Congress, and never will be yielded. | them some enormous quantities of land; and at || 





ee ——————— 


The idea of one of the States of this Umion tax- 
the property of the Government of the United 
< ates within its limits is one which has been fre- 
yentiy advanced by the new States with a view 
extort from Congress an additional grant of 
ind. Itnever yet has been conceded, and never 
will, Here is the ordinance. The ordinance is put 
cow after the constitution. Itis not signed by the 
memouers. 
7 Me. WILSON. Will the Senator allow me a 


moment? 


Mr. BENJAMIN. I will. 


Mr. WILSON. When the constitution was 


lished by the convention in Kansas this ordi- 


puvl 


‘ance was placed at the head of the constitution | 


id the signatures were placed at the end of the 
-_oystitution. It appeared asa whole. I do not 
ean to dispute any of the positions of the Sena- 
‘or, but L state that this was the order in which it 
vas published and understood by the convention, 
_y submitted to the people, and Mr. Calhoun tells 
ns that it was accepted as a part of the constitu- 
von, All L wish is to get the fact right. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I am utterly 


cick and tired of discussing this question on the | 


asseverations of gentlemen as to what muy have 
peared in the newspapers, or what people = 
nave told them. Llook at the record in my hand, 
od in that [ must be constrained to differ from 
the example of the venerable Senator from Ken- 
weky. Llook at what is before me, and not at 
what is told me outside, nor at newspaper partisan 


siatements. Nowin the paper as presented tous | 





by the President 
‘Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the gentleman al- 
low me inall courtesy to ask when have [ alluded 
io anything said merely by newspapers, or re- 
vorted merely in conversations ? 
' Mr. BENJAMIN. I will withdraw what! said. 
The Senator from Kentucky cannot get meintoa 
discussion with him. Iam unequal to it, and I 
withdraw what I said. 
Mr.CRITTENDEN. The gentleman will but 
do me justice 


Mr. BENJAMIN. 





I will do him any justice. 


] will withdraw all that I said, and confess myself | 


mistaken. 

Mr.CRITTENDEN. Certainly you are, and 
I say it in all courtesy. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I am re- 
ferring to the ordinance alone. Now, sir, the paper 
that is before us is presented by the President of 
the United States and the president of the Kansas 
constitutional convention as the constitution of 
Kansas. It begins thus: 


“ We, the people of the Territory of Kansas, by our rep- 
resentatives, in convention assembled, at Lecompton, in 


said Territory,’’ having the right of admission,”* &c.,‘‘ do || 


ordain and establish the following constitution.” 


That is signed, and that alone, by the members 
fthe convention. At the foot is this: 


“The within is a true and perfect copy, as compared by | 
,of the constitution of the State of Kansas, prepared and |, 
submitted by the constitutional convention at Lecompton, | 


me 


(u the 7th of November, 1857. J. CALHOUN, 
President Constitutional Convention.” 


Then follows what is called by some gentle- | 
men “anordinance of the constitution:’’ and what || 


is it? “ Whereas’’—thig is an entirely distinct 
paper, 


Mr.GREEN. Will the Senator permit me to | 


make a remark ? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Undoubtedly. 
; Mr. GREEN. This bill was drawn by my 
‘rend from Arkansas, [Mr. Sepastian.] He 


drew it * the ordinance of the convention.’’ The | 


“opyist, under a mistake, wrote ‘* ordinance of 


‘ie constitution.’? That is the way the mistake |, 


occurred in the bill. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Here is the ordinance: 


“ Whereas, the Government of the United States is the 
Proprietor or will become so”’— 


they do not admit us to be yet— 


Son all or most of the lands lying within the limits of | 


the aut, a8 determined under this constitution ; and whereas 
such _ of Kansas will possess the undoubted right to tax 
other ands for the support of her State government, or for 
exiles Proper and legitimate purposes connected with her 
this aenaee a State: Now, therefore, be it ordained by 
People of cent on behalf of, and by the authority of the 
val be, aud is hereby, forever relinquished, if the condi- 


ons followin shall be pted agreed to b. a 
fess of the United States.» a reer ene 


hsas, that the right aforesaid to tax such lands | 


| the close of that is the following certificate of the 
| president of the convention: 

*¢ The within is a true and perfect copy of the ordinance 
adopted by the constitutional convention, and submitted as 
part of the constitution by the convention which assembled 
at Lecompton, on the 5th day of September, A. D. 1857.” 


That is to say, the people having formed a coh- 
stitution for their own government, by ordinance 
asserted the right to tax the public lands, and 
submitted to the people a proposition to be made 
to the Congress of the United States, whether or 

notthe Congress of the United States would give 
them an enormous quantity of land, as a consid- 
eration for yielding the right to tax the land; and 
this is called an ** ordinance of the constitution.”’ 
| They might have put inside of the constitution 
any proposition they pleased, for submission to 
Congress; for a bargain to be submitted to Con- 
gress; for the terms of settlement to be proposed; 
and, if Congress assented to them, the bargain 
would have been complete; but tocall it a part of 
the constitution because it is written in itis, tomy 
judgment, as inconsistent and as illogical as it 
| would be to call the Lord’s prayer a part of a 
promissory note, if it should be written on the 
| same piece of paper. One is just as logical as the 
other. 


sas to us fora bargain. ‘The amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri simply says on the part 
of Congress, we do not accept your bargain; we 
do not agree that you possess the consideration 
which you offer for the abandonment of the right 


| to tax our lands, and we do not accept the bar- | 


| gain. Whether it is called an ordinance attached 
| to the constitution, or annexed to the constitution, 

oran ordinance passed by the convention, is a 
|| question of pure verbal criticism; and all the in- 
genuity of the Senator from Illinois cannot torture 
that into intervention by Congress with a State 
constitution. Nothing of that sort is intended; 
no such purpose can be made out of it; and it is 
in order to preclude any such conclusion from the 


| language of the act, that this verbal amendment | 


has been made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall not occupy the time 
of the Senate. I have neither the strength nor 
the voice todo so. Ido not intend to display any 
ingenuity on this subject, nor express any sur- 


prise that gentlemen of the intelligence of the Sen- | 
, ator from Louisiana should differ with me; but 


| here we find the record shows that this ordinance 


was submitted as a part of the constitution. The 
record proves that; and the ingenuity of the Sen- 


ator from Louisiana, nor anything he can say, 
| can disprove the fact. ‘This ordinance is certified 
_ to be a part of the constitution that is submitted 
here. ‘The importance of that is this: the con- 
vention say we are willing to come into the Union 
on the terms contained in that record; and if you 
strike out any portion of those terms, what evi- 


into the Union ? what evidence have you that they 
would have agreed.to send here, unless these 
terms were embraced in it? It is proposed now 


ganic law; and the other, that you agree to these 
propositions contained in the ordinance; what 
'| right have we to say we take the one, and reject 
the other? How do you know they would have 
consented to come in atall, unless you acceded to 
both? I say, therefore, you must take it as they 
| present it, or you must reject it in foto, in my 
opinion. [ shall not argue the point. I have 
| merely stated the proposition; I am not able to 
| enter into an urgument now. 

Mr. WILSON. I wish simply to say a word, 
| Mr. President, in reply to what seems to me to 
| be rather an extraordinary remark of the Senator 


in the public press. 


ified. ‘This ordinance appears at the head of the 
constitution, as published there, and so appeared 
at the time in the Territory of Kansas. Mr. Cal- 
|| houn himself testifies that it was voted for asa part 
of the constitution, by the people. Although the 


} 
| 
| 


dence have you that they will be willing to come | 


to accept a part of the conditions on which they | 
a to come in and to reject the other part. | 

f they say we will come in on two conditions— | 
the one, that you take this instrument as our or- | 


from Louisiana, that some Senators were accus- | 
tomed to bring into the Senate what has appeared | 
Now, I have sent for the | 
Daily Globe, and I find the statement I made ver- | 


|| Senator from Missouri has told us that the people | 
en come the conditions: that we shall give || did not vote upon the constitution at all, Mr. Cal-' 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


houn testifies that they did, and voted for this or- 
dinance as a part of the constitution, . 
I wish to say to the Senator from Louisiana that 


| I have no contempt for the public press of this 


| country. 


| appears In manufactured official papers. 


I have fully as much respect for what 
appears in the public press, as I have for what 
i I will 
examine the statements of the public press, to see 
whether they be correct, as I will examine what 
appears in official papers, and see if they be cor- 
rect. The one can state falsehoods, and we all 
know the other does. I desire to say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, that, when I make a state- 
ment on this floor, [ intend to make it upon what 


| | believe to be good authority; and that Senator 


knows that, with all his ingenuity and all his 
knowledge, he has never yet been able to show 
the mistakes or the misstatements of any asser- 


| tions of fact which I have made here. 


I did not bring this matter up for the purpose 
of finding fault. All I wished was to have it set 
right. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Puen] re- 


| ferred to it, I thought, rather captiously. He 








said other States have claimed large portions of 
public lands. I ask the Senator—lI ask it for in- 
formation—whether other States, when they have 
made constitutions, sent any such ordinances 


| here certified to as a part of their constitutions? 
This is a proposition by the new State of Kan- || 


It may be so, or it maynot. Icertainly suppose 
that when a constitution is before us, it is proper 
and legitimate for all of us to examine its precise 
and exact provisions, and that we have the priv- 
ilege of doing so without being liable to any gen- 
eral reflections as to our course in reference to 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeasand nays 
have been ordered. It requires unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the call. The Chair hears no 
objection, 

Mr. COLLAMER. I should like to hear the 
amendment again read. 

The Secretary again read the amendment; 
which is, in line eleven, section two, to strike 
out the word ‘‘ of,’’ and insert ‘* annexed to.’’ 


Mr. COLLAMER. It is merely a verbal 


| amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amend- 
ment printed is that of the Senater from Ohio, 
[Mr. Puen. ]} 

Mr. PUGH. I withdraw that, as the substance 
of it has been adopted, and I shall offer an addi- 
tional section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, (Mr. Crark.] 

Mr. CLARK. I did not offer it, but merely 
laid it on the table for the purpose of offering it. 
It has been printed. I do not propose to offer it 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The Secretary read Mr. Pucn’s amendment; 


| which is, to insert the following as an additional 
| section: 


And be it further enacted, That from and after the admis- 
sion of the State of Kansas, as hereinbefore provided, all 
the laws of the United States which are not locally inap- 
plicable, shall have the same power and effect within that 
State as in other States of the Union ; and the said State 
is hereby constituted a judicial district of the United States, 
within which a district court, with like powers and juria- 
diction as the district court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Iowa shall be established. The judge, attorney, 
and marshal of the United States for the said district of 
Kansas, shall reside within the same, and shall be entithd 
to the same compensation as the judge, attorney, and mar- 
shal of the district of lowa. 


Mr. SEWARD. 
on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to inquire for in- 
formation, of some member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, whether this has been a usual amendment 
to bills for the admission of new States, or is it 
something extraordinary in this case ? 

Mr. PUGH. It is not extraordinary. When- 
ever there has been an enabling act it has been 
passed at the same session with the joint resolu- 
tion admitting the State; but of late years, in « 
number of cases, wherever the admission has been 
by act instead of joint resolution, it has generally 
been put into the act itself. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 37, nays 19; as follows: 


I ask for the yeas and nays 
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YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Bell, Benjamin, Biggs, | 


Rigier, Bright, Broderick, Brown, Clay, Crittenden, Evans, 
Fiteh, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Hammond, Henderson, 
Houston, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of 
Tennessee, Jones, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, 
Pugh, Sebasuan, Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Thom- 
con of New Jersey, Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—37 

NAYS--Messrs.Chandier, Clark, Dixon, Doolittle, Doug- 
jas, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hate, Hamlin, Har 
lan, King, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, 
and Wilson—19. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I desire to offer a sub- 
stitute for the whole bill. I propose to strike out 
all of the bill after the enacting clause, and insert 
the following in lieu thereof: 


That the State of Kansas be, and is hereby, admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States in all 
respects whatever; but inasmuch as it is greatly disputed 
whether the constitution with which Kansas is now admit- 
ted was fairly made, or expresses the will of the people of 
Kansas, this admission of her into the Union as a State is 
here declared to be upon this fundamental condition pre- 
cedent, namely: that the said constitutional instrument 
shall be first submitted to a vote of the people of Kansas, 
and assented to by ihem, or a majority of the voters, at an 
election to be held for the purpose ; and as soon as such 
assent shall be given, and duly made Known to the Presi 
dent of the United States, he shall announce the same by 
proclamation, and thereafter, and without any further pro- 
ceedings on the partof Congress, the admission of the said 
State of Kansas into the Union onan equal footing with the 
original States, in all respects whatever, shall be complete 
and absolute. At the said election the voting shall be by 
ballot, and by indorsing on his ballot, as each voter may 
please, “forthe constitution,” or * against the constutu 
tion.”’ Should the said constitution be rejected at the said 
election by a majority of votes being cast against it, then, 
and in that event, the inhabitants of said Territory are 
hereby authorized and empowered to form for themselves a 
constitution and State government by the name of the State 
of Kansas, preparatory to its admission into the Union, ac- 
cording to the Federal Constitution, and to that end may 
elect delegates to a convention as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. «Ind beit further enacted, Thatthe said State of 
Kansas shall have concurrent jurisdiction on the Missouri 
and all other rivers and waters bordering on the said State 
of Kansas, so far as the same shall form a common bound- 
ary to said State, and any other State or States now or 
hereafter to be formed or bounded by the same; and said 
rivers and waters, and all the navigable waters of said State, 
shall be common highways and forever free, as well to the 
inhabitants of said State as to all other citizens of the United 
States, without any tax, duty, impost, or toll, therefor. 

Sec. 3. 4nd he it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of insuring, as far as possible, that the elecuons authorized 
by this act may be fair and free, the Governor and Secretary 
of the Territory of Kansas, and the presiding officers of the 
two branches of its Legisiature, namely, the President of 
the Couancil.and Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
are hereby constituted a board of commissioners to carry 
mito effect the provisions of thisact, and to use all the means 
necessary and properto thatend. Any three of them shall 
constitute a beard ; and the board shall have power and au 
thority, in respect to each and all of the elections hereby au 
thorized or provided for, to designate and establish precincts 
for voting, or to adopt those already established; to cause 
polls to be opened at such places as it may deem proper 
in the respeeuve counties and election precincts of said Ter 
ritory ; to appoint, as judges of election at each of the sev 
eral places of voung, three disereet and respectable per 
fons, any two of Whom shall be competent to act, to require 
the shenffs of the several counties, by themselves or dep 
ulies, to attend the judges at each of the places of voting, 
for the purpose of preserving peace and good order, or the 


said board may, instead of said sheriffs and their deputies, | 


appoint, at their discretion and in such instances as they 
may choose, other fit persons for the same purpose ; and 
when the purpose of the election is to elect delegates to a 
convention to form a constitution, as hereinbefore provided 
for, the number of delegates shall be sixty, and they shall 
be apportioned by said board among the several counties of 
said Territory, accerding to the number of voters; and in 
making this apportionment, the board may join two or more 
counties together to amake an clection or representative dis 
trict, Where neither of the said counties has the requisite 
vumber of voters to entitie it to a delegate, or to join a 
smaller to a larger county having asurplus population, where 
iL may serve to equalize the representation. The elections 
hereby authorized shall continue One day only, and shall 
not be contiaued later than sundown on thatday. The said 
board shall appoint the day of election for each of the elec 
tions hereby authorized, as the same may become neces- 
sary. The said Governor shall announce, by proclamation, 
the day appointed for any one of said elections, and the day 
shall be as early a one as is consistent with due notice 
thereof to the people of said Territory, suhject to the pro 
visions of this act. The said board shall have full power to 
preseribe the time, manner, and places of each of said elec- 
tions, and to direct the time and manner of the returns 
thercofwhich returns shall be made to the said board, whose 
duty it shall be to announce the result by proclamation, and 
to appoint therein as early a day as practicable for the del- 
egates clected (where the election has been for delegates) 
to assemble in convention at the seat of gevernment of said 
Territory. When so assembled, the convention shall first 
determine, by a vote, whether it is the wish of the people of 
the proposed State to be adinitied into the Union at that 
time ; and if so, shall proceed to form a constitution, and 
take all necessary steps for the establishment of a State 
government in conformity with the Federal Constitution, 
subject to the approval and ratification of the people of the 
proposed State. And the said convention shall accordingly 
provide for its submission to the vote of the people for ap- 
proval or rejection. 

Sec. 4. sand be it further enacted, That in the elections 
hereby autherized, all white inale inhabitants of said ‘Fer- 
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ritory over the age of twenty-one years, who have been 
residents for three months before the election, and are citi- 
zens of the United States, and none others, shall be allowed 
to vote ; and this shall be the only qualification required to 
entitle the citizen to the right of suffrage in said elections. 
Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That the members of 


the aforesaid board of commissioners and all persons ap- | 


pointed by them to carry into effect the provisions of this act, 

shall, before entering upon their duties, take an oath to per- 

form faithfully the dunes of their respective offices, and on 

failure thereof, they shall be liable and subject to the same 
| charges and penalties as are provided in like cases under the 
territorial laws. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the officers men- 
tioned in the preceding section, shall receiv 2 for their ser- 
vices the same compensation as is given for like services 
under the territorial laws. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said State of 
Kansas, when her admission as a State becomes complete 
and absolute, shall be entitled to one member in the House 
of Kepresentatives, im the Congress of the United States, 
till the next census be taken by the Federal Government. 
| Sec. 8. And beit further enacted, That the following prop- 
| ositions be, and the same are hereby, offered to the said peo- 

ple of Kansas for their free acceptance or rejection, which, 
ifaccepted, shall be obligatory on the United States and upon 
the said State of Kansas, to wit: First. That sections num- 
bered sixteen and thirty-sixin every township of public lands 
in said State, and where either of said sections, or any part 
thereof, has been sold or otherwise been disposed of, other 
lands, equivalent thereto, and as contiguous as may be, shall 
be granted tosaid State forthe use of schools. Second. That 
seventy-two sections of land shal! be set apart and reserved 
for the use and support ofa State university, to be selected 
by the Governor of said State, subject to the approval of the 

Comuissioner of the General Land Office, and to be appro- 

priated and applied in such manner as the Legislature of said 

State may prescribe for the purpose aforesaid, but for no 

other purpose. Third. That ten entire sections of land, to 

be selected by the Governor of said State, in legal subdi 

visions, shall be granted to said State for the purpose of com- 
pleting the public buildings, or for the erection of others at 
the seat of government. under the direction of the Legisla- 
ture thereof. Fourth. Thatall salt springs within said State, 
not exceeding twelve in number, with six sections of land ad- 
joining, or as contiguous as may be to each, shall be granted 
to said State for its use ; the same to be selected by the Gov 

ernor thereof within one year after the admission of said 

State, and when so selected, to be used or disposed of on 

such terms, conditions, and regulations as the Legislature 

shall direet: Provided, That nosalt spring or land, the right 
whereof is now vested in any individual or individuals, or 
which may be hereafter confirmed or adjudged to any indi 
vidual or individuals, shall by this article be granted to said 

State. Fifth. That five per centum of the net proceeds of 

sales ofall public lands lying within said State, which shall 

be sold by Congress after the admission of said State into the 

Union, after deducting all the expenses incident to the same, 

shall be paid to said State, for the purpose of making public 

roads and internal improvements, as the Legislature shall 
direct: Provided, The foregoing propositions herein offered 
are on the condition that the people of Kansas shall provide, 
by an ordinance, irrevocable without the consent of the Uni- 
ted States, that said State shall never interfere with the pri- 
mary disposal of the soil within the same, by the United 

States, or with any regulations Congress may find neces- 

sary for securing the title in said soil to bona fide purchasers 

thereof, and that no tax shall be imposed on lands belong- 
ing to the United States, and that in no case shall non-res- 
ident proprietors be taxed higher than residents. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky allow me to call his attention to one point? 
Would it not be well to put into his amendment 
the further clause that the proposed State of Kan- 
sas shall never tax the lands or other property 
of the United States within its limits? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have no objection to 
that. I thought it was already in the amend- 


ment. That portion of it which relates to these | 


matters is copied exactly from the Minnesota 
bill. Ido not intend to occupy the time of the 
Senate unnecessarily, but | know how difficult it 
is to understand a proposition of this sort from 
the mere reading of it, and it will require a few 
minutes to explain it. The first section of my 
substitute proposes that the State of Kansas shall 
be admitied into the Union. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as great dispute exists in respect to whether 
the constitution was fairly made, or has been 
properly submitted, it is proposed that it shall be 
submitted to a vote of the people, and if a major- 
|, ity of the people of Kansas approve of the con- 
stitution, that fact is to be made known to the 
President after the election has taken place, and 
he is to declare the fact by proclamation, and 
thereupon the admission of the State of Kansas, 
_ without any further proceeding on the part of 
| Congress, is to be considered absolute and com- 
‘plete. If, however, the constitution be rejected 
| upon that election, then the people are to choose 
| delegates to a new convention. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky be good enough to pause fora 
moment? It is wholly impossible, I am sure, for 
any Senator on the right of the Chair to hear 
what the Senator from Kentucky says. Con- 
versation is so general and audible on that side 
of the Chamber, that the Chair cannot hear the 





|| Senator from Kentucky. If it be necessary, the 

Chair will arrest all discussion and all business 
as often as it may be required, in order to pre- 
, serve the decorum of the body. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. My substitute proyig 
that if the constitution be rejected by the peo ie 
|| upon that vote, then a convention is to be oa 

diately called, which is to have authority to — 
a constitution for Kansas, if it be the wil] of the 
people to come into the Union asa State, These 
elections, according to the third section, ar , 
taken out of the control and management of the 
ordinary officials of the territorial governmen; 
because of the party influence which is exerciged’ 
or may be supposed to be exercised by those of, 
cials. Great exception is made here, as we all 
know, to Mr. Calhoun’s control of this matter: 
)and it is said he has placed it under the directio, 
of partisans of hisown. I want to take it out 
| of their hands. I do not know who is to bye " 
| power; but I suppose that the Legislature js ,, 
| be Republican, from the last revelations made by 
|Mr. Calhoun. Ido not want to put it in the; 
| power. I want to havea fair election, which shai) 
be conducted and managed by impartial arbiters. 
I propose, therefore, by the third section, that, 
| board shall be constituted for the purpose of qj. 
'recting and conducting those elections, giyins 
| directions vo them in all respects, and appointing 
| proper officers to take charge of the polls. Tha; 
oe is to consist of the Governor, Secretary of 
the Territory, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the President of the Councii, 
They are to direct when the election is to be held: 
they are to appoint the judges of election; and 
they are to do everything else necessary and con- 
ducive to a fair expression of opinion by the 
people. 

These are the main provisions of the substitute, 
The rest are merely formal, making propositions 
to the new State for lands to be granted, and other 
provisions of that kind which are usually made 

| in these bills. ‘They are the same terms that are 
i offered to the people of Minnesota. 

I do not feel disposed to enlarge on the question 
atall. I know that the House is weary of debate 
on this subject. Iam certain that I am. I desire 
to bring this matter to a close. Those gentlemen 
who are not altogether determined as to their 
course will understand, from what 1 have said, 
what is the purpose and the object of this ament- 
ment. Itisto make the admission conditional, but 
to make it now, so as to put it possibly beyond 
our reach forever. Itis to make the admission 
now, but on the condition that a vote shall be had 
on the constitution; and if it be approved by the 
people, Kansas shall then be absolutely and per- 
emptorily a State of the Union; but if the constiw- 
tion be rejected, then a convention shall be called 
forthwith, or as soon as possible, for the purpose 
of making a new constitution; and these elections 

are to be held under the superintendence and di- 
rection of a board of commissioners, to consist 
_of the Governor, the Secretary of the Territory, 
| the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
the President of the Council, any three of whom 
shall constitute a quorum. The provisions ar 
very simple. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I desire to say simply * 
| word in explanation of the vote I shall give 0 
| this amendment, and which may, perhaps, \Y 
|| some be regarded as inconsistent with the course 

that I announced here some days since | intended 
‘to take. I stated then that I should vote for 
the admission of Kansas under the Lecompt! 
constitution without any obligations resting Up0” 
me towards either party upon this floor. !a™ 
nounced that I should vote for it simply as ame 
ure of peace, as the only means, in my humble 
judgment, by which peace could be restored to 
the country; the only means by whieh we = 
get rid of this vexed question of slavery. | he’ 
been sincere in that belief, and holding !t 8 the 
only ready means by which we could get cleat” 
this whole subject, | had announced that I shoul 
/ vote for the admission of Kansas under the 
compton constitution. The Senator from 4S" 
tucky has proposed an amendment to this 
which he seems to think may produce that — 
If it should be so I should be greatly rejoiced. " 
order to carry out the position I have taken . 
a conservative, middle-ground man, betwee? “ih 
two contending parties, I am willing to vote ¥!" 
the Senator.from Kentucky, and to try wheth 
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Se 


pis proposition can be carried. I should much || made a speech asserting that doctrine. 


orefer, myself, to get clear of the whole question | 


ronce; but as I understand that this amendment 
dmits the State of Kansas now, subject to a con- 
)dmits 


jjtional vote hereafter on the constitution, I am | 


willing to vote for it, although I do not like it so 
such as the proposition to admit Kansas at once 
sodet the Lecompton constitution, Occupying 
che position I do, under no obligations whatever 
1 sustain either the administration or the oppo- 
site party, I shall vote for the amendment of the 
senator from Kentucky, reserving to myself, how- 
ver, if it should not be carried, the right to vote 
for the admission of Kansas with the Lecompton 
constitution as the best and readiest means of re- 
sioring peace to the country. 

“Mr. HALE. I shall vote for the amendment, 
reserving to myself the right to vote as [ please on 
the bill, if the amendment should be adopted. I 
am not entirely certain that i should not make the 
came use of this proposition that we did of the 
yolunteers on the Army bill. We used the vol- 
unteers to kill the regulars, and then we killed the 
solunteers themselves. [Laughter.] But, sir, as 
this amendment covers the whole ground that has 
been occupied in debate, and as I have not spoken 
ypon the bill since it has been before the Senate, 


and did not intend to do so, I desire now to notice | 


one or two statements made last night which I 
feel that | am not willing to let go to the country 
unchallenged; and to them [ wish to call the at- 
teytion of the Senate. The honorable Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Deweras] read an extract from 
‘newspaper, in which the writer took the ground 


that, under the decision in the Dred Scott case, | 


the owner of slaves could go from any slave State 
in the Union into any free State of the Union, and 
that any provision of the constitution or laws of 
the free State which denied his right to hold his 
slaves there was void. I think that statement is 
explicitly made in the paper. My attention had 
beencalled toit before. [had taken oceasion, in ad- 
dressing assemblages of my fellow-citizens in my 
own State and elsewhere, in commenting on that 
statement of that paper, to say, as [ now here re- 
peat, that I solemnly believe, and I am ready to 
stake what little reputation, as a man or a lawyer, 
telongs to me, that the newspaper has the right 


of the argument; and if, under the Dred Scott de- || 


cision, the Constitution of the United States au- 
thorizes a man to take his slaves into the Territo- 
ries, and protects him in their enjoyment there by 
virtue of the Constitution, it does the same thing 
ina State; because the Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law, not only of a Territory 
but of a State, anything in the laws or constitu- 
tion of that State notwithstanding. 

After the honorable Senator from Illinois had 
made this statement—I am speaking from memo- 
ry now entirely; [ have not the paper before me; 
{do not know anything about it, and of course I 
cannot state the words with precise accuracy, but 
I think I shall convey the idea—the honorable 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toomps] rose in his 
place, somewhat excited I thought, or if he did not 
rseexcited, { thought he gota little excited before 

‘sat down, and he denied the fairness of that 
‘tgument, and put his denial upon the assertion 
that no southern Senator, and no Representative 
‘fa southern State had ever put forth any such 
Coetrine, Ee denied entirely that it was the doc- 
'nne of the South, that it had ever been claimed, 
ind { thought was disposed to administer a little 
rebuke to the Senator from Ulinois for introducing 
‘Us Newspaper statement into the debates of the 
Senate, | agree that it was in bad taste, and it 
ust have been a direful necessity which would 

astify the Senator; but I felt that same necessity 
vuce before this session, and did actually quote 
‘om that same newspaper. Sir, I am not going 
: ‘ontrovert a single word that the Senator from 
Jtorgia said, but 1 wish to call the attention of 
‘e Senate to two facts which I think are very 
“gnilicant in reference to this question: whether 
*Slaveholder cat take his slaves into a free State, 
at hold them there? The Senator from Georgia 
“Ys Ho such right has ever been asserted by any 
Southern Senator or Representative. I do not 

how that ithas been, and I presume that they 
Hever did it, as he says they never did. 

_ Mr. WILSON. The Senator will allow me to 
setrupe him a moment. In the summer of 1856, 
‘1 the debate on this very Kansas question, a 
“presentative from the State of North Carolina 
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I heard 


that speech, and it is so in the Globe. 

Mr. HALE. Theo I will qualify what I said, 
so far as thatis concerned; but the facts to which 
I was going to call attention were not declarations 
in speeches made in the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives, but to the fact that that assertion has 
been made in amore solemn and a more authentic 
form, and that is, before the judicial tribunals of 
the country. 1 beg the indulgence of the Senate 
while I state the facts, to remember that I am 


|| Stating them from memory entirely, and that if I 


misstate, it will be from fatlure of memory; but 
ifmy memory serves me aright, there was a slave - 


his name was Wheeler, who found himself in the 


number of slaves. A citizen of Pennsylvania went 
on board the steamboat where they were, and 
notified those persons there that they could not 
legally be held as slaves in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and thereupon they went off. For the utter- 
ance of that sentiment a habeas corpus was issued, 
directed to the individual who made this state- 
ment, commanding him to come before the judge 
of the United States district court, and bring with 


he had taken possession of by the declaration to 
them of this principle. He made return to the 
writ that he had not got the slaves; and for that 
he was imprisoned, and held imprisoned a long 
time. 
proceedings in that case, stated this same princi- 
ple in substantially this form: that he knew of 


there substantially. 
and Judge Kane has since deceased. 
But, sir, there is another case of more signifi- 





from Virginiato Texas, found himself in the State 


there was no authority to hold them in servitude 
in the State of New York; and a writ of habeas 


'| corpus was taken out in that case, returnable, I 


think, before Judge Paine; and the question was 
brought before Judge Paine, whether slaves could 
legally be holden in New York, under those cir- 
cumstances. 
rectly, substantially decided that it was legal to 
bring slaves from Virginia to New York; but that 
it was not legal to bring Virginia laws to keep 
| themas slaves after they got there. The substance 
| of the decision was, that when they got into the 

State of New York they became subject to the 
| laws of New York, and were therefore free; and 

Judge Paine liberated them. There was so much 

atriotism, or something else, in the city of New 
Vork, that a subscription was got up to pay Mr. 
Lemmon the full value of those slaves. It was 
paid to him; Judge Paine, I think, very much to 
his discredit, subscribing liberally to the fund. 
He is dead, and I will tread lightly on his ashes. 
Every dollar of the value of the slaves, as I un- 
derstand, was paid to Mr. Lemmon, but it did 
not sweeten him. Notwithstanding he got the full 


| Matter was alluded to in a communication of the 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Virginia, to 


} 


| preme Court of the United States, to determine 
| whether slaves could be holden in the State of 
| New York. It has been decided by every tribu- 
nal that has had it under consideration in that 
State, even to the final court of appeals, I think, 
that Judge Paine was right; that slavery was act- 
ually abolished in New York; and that no other 
Legislature on God’s earth had authority to in- 
troduce its regulations as to the rights of people 
within that State. 

Now, sir, these are two facts, which, although 
they do not in the least contradict the statement 
of the honorable Senator from Georgia, I think 
goa very great way to obviate the force of his 
argument, because they show that, notwithstand- 
ing this assertion has not been made on the floor 


cance even than that, bearing on this very point. | 
A Mr. Lemmon, I think his name was, traveling | 


holder from the State of North Carolina, I think | 


| city of Philadelphia, not many years ago, with a | 


him the slaves, which it seemed to be implied that | 


I think the late Judge Kane, in one of the | 


no law of Pennsylvania by which any citizen of | 
H the United States could be divested of his prop- | 

erty inslaves in Pennsylvania. The matter ended | 
Williamson was liberated, | 


ef New York with some half a dozen slaves, and | 
the same statement was made to those slaves, that | 


Judge Paine, if I remember cor- | 


value of his slaves, a suit was brought; and, if | 
my memory does not serve me very badly, this | 


the Legislature of that State; and a suit was in- | 
| stituted, with a view of carrying it up to the Su- | 


' of the Senate or on the floor of the House of Rep- | 


resentatives, the claim has been made, and is being 
| prosecuted; and, if I mistake not itis now pending 


es 


| lasted for a convenient time. 


' amended in the Senate. 
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before the judicial tribunals of the country to de- 
termine whether a slaveholder may come froma 
slave State, and hold his slaves in afree State. But 
it may be said, and it probably will be said, that 
this is a different question; that this relates to 
the right of passage through the State, to tran- 
sit, to the condition of such persons while in 
transitu through the State. [agree to that. In 
the form in which it is now presented, it does re- 
late to that. I think the phraseology that has been 
used in one of those decisions, in some stage of 
the discussions, was, that the right in transitu 
T am not sure of 
the phraseology, but I think I am correct. I 
think, in one of those decisions, or in some of 
those proceedings, the right to hold slaves in a 
free State was limited to the right of passage in 
transitu, and limited to a convenient time. But, 
sir, lsubmittoevery Representative of afrce State, 
and [ present it to every Senator on this floor, if 
by judicial construction 

Mr. GREEN. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire permit me to make one remark ? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. With due deference to the Sen- 
ator, | do not consider his line of argument very 
important on the amendment now pending. Iam 
willing that he shall have a full opportunity to 
make that argument, but I submit this suggestion 
to him: there are some three or four Senators 
present who are very unwell. They are anxious 
and determined to vote, and it would be a very 
serious inconvenience to keep them waiting. I 
request, therefore,.if he can postpone this subject 
until some convenient season, that he will do it. 
I will take it as agreat favor, and so will others. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has hit me in a very 
tender place, and I shall have to yield. It was 
with no disposition to prolong this debate, but 
simply because I thought the truth of history re- 

uired that the passage between the Senator from 
Gedizia and the Senator from Illinois should not 
pass entirely unnoticed, that I have made the re- 
marks I have; and yielding to the suggestion of 
the honorable Senator from Missouri, I forbear 
at this time, trusting that there will be an oppor- 
tunity by-and-by. 

Mr. SEWARD. Have the yeas and nays been 
called for on the amendment offered by the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have not. 

Mr. SEWARD. [call for them, sir. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SEWARD. I suppose that, accordin 
to the rules of the Senate, if that substitute shall 
be adopted, the bill cannot be further amended in 
Committee of the Whole; but I understand it wiil 
be amendable in the Senate. I propose to vote 
for the amendment, although it contains several 
things against which [ am committed by my opin- 
ions, and in regard to which, if the amendment 
shall be adopted, I should desire that it should be 
I will not detain the Sen- 
ate to specify them, but simply say that I reserve 
several objections when I vote in favor of the 
amendment as a substitute, preferring it, in even 
this shape, to the original bill; and intending, if 
it be adopted, to move its amendment hereafter. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 24, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
lamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittte, Douglas, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Hale, Hambin, Harlan, Kennedy, King, Sew- 
ard, Simmons, Stuart, Summer, Trambull, Wade, and Wil- 
son—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Bigter, 
Bright, Brown, Clay, Durkee, Evans, Piteh, Fitzpatrick, 
Green, Gwin, Hammond, Henderson, Hoaston, Hunter, 





| Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of Temmexsee, 


Jones, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Pugh, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Thompson of Kentucky, Thomson of New Jersey, 
Toombs, Wright, and Yulee—34. 


So the substitute was rejected. 
Mr. STUART. I wish to call the attention of 


the Senator from Missouri to the second section 


of this bill as printed, It provides: 


‘* That the State of Kansas is admitted in the Union upon 
the express condition that said State shail never interfere 
with the primary disposal of the public lands, or with any 
regulations which Congress may find necessary for securing 
the title in said lands to the bone fide purchascr and grantees 
thereof, or impose or levy any tax. assessment, or imposition 
of any description whatever, upon them or other property 
of the United States within the limits of the said State ; and 
nothing in this act shall be construed as an assent by Corr 
gress to all or to any of the propositions or elaims contamed 
in the ordinance of the said constitution of the peopie of 
Kansas, vor to deprive the said State of Kansas of the sutne 
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' | 
grants which were contained in the act of Congress entitled || 


An act to authorize the people of the Territory of Minne 
eota to form a constitution and State government, prepar 
atory to admission into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States,’ approved February 26, 1857.’ 

{ wish to ask the Senator if he intends, in the 
latter clause of that sectionto carry to the State of 
Kansas the same grants of public fands that were 
riven by Congress to the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. GREEN. Iwill answer. The design of 
that is to grant nothing, but not to preclude us 
from hereafter doing whatever is right, just, and 
equitable in the premises. Itis to grant nothing, 
but to reserve the right to make a liberal grant to 
Kansas according to her condition, on the same 
principles that one was made to Minnesota, that 
isall. It isto reserve that right and preventa 
conclusion against the State. 

Mr. STUART. I respectfully suggest, then, 
Mr. President, to the Senator from Missouri, that 
it would be better to strike out this language and 
leave the bill silent on the subject. There is no- 
body, Iapprehend, who denies the power of Con- 
gress to make a grant of public lands in such pro- 
portions as it chooses to the State of Kansas on 
certain terms and conditions, but it is not neces- 
sary to say that nothing in this act shall deprive 
the State of such grants. That language is cer- 
tainly susceptible of the construction that it does 
make a grant. Ido not mean to say that it is suf- 
ficient to carry the grant to the State, but itis sus- 
ceptible of such a construction. ‘The Committee | 
on Territories repudiate this ordinance, upon the 
ground of its enormity, upon the ground that it 
1s so excessive in its demands*that Congress will 
not agree to it. Let me call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to the peculiar terms of 
this clause of the second section: 

‘« Nor to deprive the said State of Kansas of the same 
grants.”’ 

It does not say, ‘‘ nor to deprive the State of 
Kansas of grants hereafter to be made;’’ but it 
does leave them to set up the idea that here isa 
grant to that State of this quantity of lands, with- 
outattaching to that grant the conditions on which 
we have made it to all other States. When we 
have made this grant of lands to the other States, 
we have attached to it conditions which are to re- 
main fundamental, irrevocable; and we require the 


assent of the State, In some proper form, to the 


conditions which we attach to the grant. 

I confess that | have more solicitude on this 
subject, from the fact that the Lecompton consti- 
tution, as it was first panies and presented to the 
country, claimed to be by the authority of the 
convention, made this ordinance a part of the in- 
strument itself,and made it the first part of it. I 
think that when the president of the convention 
certifies that the ordinance was submitted asa 
part of the constitution to the people of Kansas, 
= but certifies the truth that it was done; and the 
separation of it has been made by him withoutany 
authority whatever from the convention, because 
we learn lately that the President of the United 
States had an authentic copy of that constitution, 
and the Union of this city, it will be remembered 
by every gentleman who saw the paper, published 
what itsaid was an authentic copy of this consti- 
tution which had been received by the President, 
and the authentic copy thus published was such 
as I have described. ‘The first portion of the con- 
stitution thus published and described as the con- 
stituuon, was this ordinance claiming these Jand 
grants. It wasa part of it; it was not separated; 
and it was said at the time, I repeat, to have been 
received by the President of the United States, 
and to be an authentic copy of the instrument. 

In a discussion which arose in the early part of 
the session, the Senator from Missouri took the 
ground, it will be remembered, that this ordinance 
was no part of the constitution, and that it was 
entirely within the power of Congress to reject 
the ordinance and accept the constitution. The 
same view was taken in newspapers throughout 
the country; and there was ample time for any 
shaping of this instrument to be made that was 
thought proper to be made, in order that the in- 
strument should come here with as few objections 
against itas possible. The ordinance has been sep- 
arated from the rest of the constitution by the pres- 
ident of the convention, or by somebody else—my 
object is not to make any charges against him; but 
it stands now, as sent here by the president, sep- 
arated and separately certified; and yet he says, 
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in that certificate, that it was submitted to the peo- || 


| pleof Kansas asa part of the constitution. There 


is no mistaking that language. Then the people 
of Kansas regard it as a part of the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. PUGH. Does the Senator say that Mr. 
Calhoun certifies it was submitted to the people ? 
If he will read the certificate, he will find that he 
is mistaken. 

Mr.STUART. Iam as anxious to be correct 
as the Senator is to have me so. I will read the 
certificate, and the Senator from Ohio will see that 
it says eXactly what I state: 

‘<The within is a true and perfect copy of the ordinance 
adopted by the constitutional convention, and submitted as 
part of the constitution, by the convention which asscm- 
bled at Lecompton on the Sth day of September, anno Dom- 
ini 1857.’ 

Mr. PUGH. I askthe Senator now, if he means 
to pretend, after reading that, that it is an allega- 
tion that the ordinance was submitted to the peo- 
ple; that those words say it? 

Mr. STUART. I will test the accuracy of the 
Senator, because I do mean to say that; and I tell 
the Senator, distinctly, that I do mean to say it. 
Here is the certificate attached to the constitution 
itself: 

‘The within is a true and perfect copy, as compared by 


me, of the constitution of the State of Kansas, prepared and 
subinitted by the constitutional convention at Lecompton, 


on the 7th day of November, anno Domini 1857.”’ 


It uses precisely the same language—‘‘submit- 
ted.’’? Submitted to whom? 

Mr. BROWN. To Congress. 

Mr.STUART. Submitted to Congress! Well, 
sir, it is a very great pity that the gentleman who 
presides over the affairs of this constitution did | 
not say so. The instrument itself says, that be- 
fore it shall be presented to Congress, it shall be 
submitted to the people. That is the way in 
which the term ** submitted”’ is used in this con- 
stitution;and when this certificate says ithas been 
submitted, to whom does it mean that it has been 
submitted? Tothe people. In the document be- 
fore me there is another communication that sub- 
mits this constitution to Congress. He writesa 
letter to the President asking him to communicate 
this constitution to Congress, and hopes that he , 
will send along with it such suggestions as he | 
thinks are proper. As I have said, I do not raise 
this question here for the purpose of cavil. If the 
committee who have reported this bill intend that 
there shall be no controversy or mistake about it, 
then the safe way is tostrike out the language to 
which I have alluded, and leave the matter en- | 
tirely to the future action of Congress. 

Mr GREEN. I will explain this matter to | 
the satisfaction of the Senator from Michigan, for | 
I am satisfied he does not wish to raise a mere 
captious objection, 

Mr. STUART. Certainly not. 

Mr. GREEN. This is anexact copy from the 
bill admitting the State of Arkansas, and that 
reads as follows: 

** Nothing in this act shall be construed as an assent by 
Congress to all or any of the propositions contained in the 
ordinance of the said convention of the people of Arkansas, 
nor to deprive the said State of Arkansas of the same grants 
subject to the same restrictions which were made to the 


State of Missouri, by virtue of an act entitled ‘ An act to 
authorize the people of Missouri Territory,’ ’? &c. 


Mr. STUART. What was done under it? 

Mr. GREEN. Ata subsequent period, Con- 
gress passed a law making a grant to Arkansas, 
and this was never construed to make a grant, 


, but it did not preclude it, and that is the only pur- 


208e. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Itcarries an implication. 

Mr. GREEN. It does, and to that extentitis 
just and proper. Some have held that the mere 
sovereignty of a State entitles that sovereignty to 
the right of taxation on all property within its 
limits. It has been a controverted point whether 
the States could tax the lands of the United States 
withouta contract agreeing not totax them. This 
part of the bill admitting the State of Kansas, 
says they shall not tax them. Now, there ought 
to be some consideration for it. We cannot stop 
at this time to make that consideration, but we 
can do as we did in the case of Arkansas. In 
that case, while we required the State to relinquish 


the right to tax, we said we will not preclude the | 


State from insisting on a fair equivalent in the 
| shape of grants of public land—that is all. 


Mr. STUART, I do not desire to deprive the 


|| unmeaning, 











eee es 


State of that grant, and I will therefore 
this amendment: 

Nor to deprive the said State of Kansas 
hereafter to be made. 

If the Senator will insert those words, ‘| 
after to be made,”’ all the objection I h 
obviated. [** No objection,”’] 

Mr. GREEN. I prefer to let the bill stang 9, 
it is. 1 am following the example which \,,. 
been heretofore set by the Congress of the Upj,,. 
States, and that has worked well. ; 
cessity for any change. 

Mr. HUNTER. Lhope the Senator from \);, 
souri will accept this amendment. It cannot im. 
pair the effect of the bill. It will make it certais', 
mean just exactly what it says it now means “ 

Mr. GREEN. If you are all willing, [ hay, 
no objection 7 

Mr. STUART. After the word * grants,» 
move to insert ** hereafter to be made.”’ , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the question 

_ be taken on concurring in all the amendments to. 
gether or separately ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I should like to gay , 
word upon the second amendment before jt jg 
passed upon by the Senate. I will ask the Sec. 

| retary to read it. 

The Secretary read the second amendmen 
which isin line nine of section two after the word 

| **State’’ to insert: 


And that nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge 

or infringe any right of the people asserted in the constitn. 

| tion of Kansas at all times to alter, reform, or abolish their 

form of government in such manner as they may think 

proper, Congress hereby disclaiming any authority to inter 

vene or declare the construction of the constitution of any 

Stute except to see that it be republican in form and notin 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is to be 
debate, the Chair supposes it would be proper to 
dispose of the amendments in their order, [f 
there be no objection, therefore, he will put th: 
question on the first amendment in reference to 
the preamble. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I shall not, perhaps, ob- 
ject to taking the vote on all the amendments to- 
rether. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 

, the first amendment, in regard to the preamble. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Illingis now has the floor on the second ament- 

| ment. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Itisa sufficient objection 

| I apprehend, to this amendment, that it is wholly 
| It can have no pussible effect upon 
| the bill which we are passing. It provides that 
_ nothing in this act shall prevent the people of 
| Kansas from changing their form of government, 
and then goes on to say that it is not the inten- 
tion of this provision to explain or to declare the 
meaning of the State constitution. Such a pro- 
_ vision, | apprehend, is entirely nugatory, of no 
possible effect, and can do no good by being 1n- 
serted in the bill, but it contains the assertion 0! 
afact. It asserts that itis not the intention 0 
| this bill to change or modify in any respect the 
|| constitution of Kansas. I do not remember ‘ht 
|| precise language, but that is the purport, 1t hss 
| already been shown that the ordinance Is a par 
of the constitution, and that this bill changes 
ordinance. That however is answered by (hos 
|| who vote for the bill and for this amendment, °y 
| saying that the ordinance is no part of the cons! 
tution. Well, sir, admit that to be so. | take! 
that the boundaries of the State are a part of le 
constitution. 
| The first article of the constitution preset!" 
| the boundaries of the State of Kansas. Now,* 
_can Congress prescribe different boundaries 10% 
| those adopted by the people of Kansas’ +" 
_ have disclaimed in this amendment any author) 
| to alter or change the constitution as prese!'<™ 
| You say you do not do it by rejecting the or 
‘nance, but if you change the boundaries do yo" 
‘| not change the constitution? Are they nota pa 
of the constitution? It has been said that t") 
are. Then how is Kansas admitted? Ii — 
gress passes a law that a region of country "” 
ferent from that which seeks admission into" 
|, Unionas a State, shall be admitted, does thatacin 
\| the country which has applied to be admitted Wi! 
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cugerent boundaries? The bill proposing to admit | 
iil . ° | 
jausas, after describing the boundaries, contains | 
is proviso: 
. Provided, That nothing herein contained respecting the 
jary of said State shall be construed to impair the 
+s of penmens or property now pertaining to the Indians 
. aid Territory, so long as such rights shail remain unex- | 
-giched by treaty between the United States and such | 
aya, or to include any territory which, by treaty with 


on “Indian tribe, is not, Without the consent of said tribe, | 
ineluded within the territorial limits or jurisdiction of 

. state or Territory ; but all such territory shall be ex- 

yed out of the boundaries, and constitute no part of the 

- of Kansas, until said tribe shall! signify their assent to 
president of the United States to be included within 

: State, Or to affect the authority of the Government of 

United States to Make any regulation respecting such 
ians, their lands, property, or other rights, by treaty, 

y. or otherwise, Which it would have been competent to 

‘ce if this act had never passed.”’ 

Now, sir, by this proviso there is excepted out 
of the State of Kansas all that tract of country 
which the Indians hold in the Territory of Kan- 
as. Here isanempire within an empire; a State 
vithima State. Kansas might, and very likely 

iid, object to coming into the Union with a 
trict of country within her borders over which | 

; jurisdiction did not extend, and a rendezvous 
“Mr. PUGH. The Kansas-Nebraska act ex- 
pressly provides that we shall have the right to 

ke that very provision at the time of her ad- 
It is reserved in the act of Congress 
sung the Territory. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Thatisa very convenient 
way of arguing. Because your abominable Kan- 
cas-Nebraska act centained an abomination, and 
was full of iniquity, is that a reason for reénacting 
another? Suppose it was in the Nebraska act 

Mr. PUGH. Suppose it were ever so much 
an abomination, if we reserve a right in it, we 
could hold on to the right. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Because you do it in the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, therefore you can admit 
Kansas as a State with different boundaries from 
tose the people of the State have prescribed ! Is 
taat the proposition? One of the important ques- 
tons to be considered, according to the report of 
ive Senator from Missouri, who is engineering 
this bill through the Senate, is whether the pro- 
posed State has proper boundaries. He says 

ien you come to admit a State, you are to in- 
gure, first, has she sufficient population; second, 

her boundaries appropriate; and third, is her 
constitution republican ? Now, you say her bound- 
aries are Not appropriate, and yet you are going 
toadmither. She has’made no exception in her 
constitution, and if you havea right toexcept out 

Indian country, you can change the constitu- 
tonin any other respect. It isimpossible to es- 
cape from this. It is here upon the record, and 
itis legislation by Congress to make a constitu- 
Lon for the people of Kansas, and on the part of 
those who disclaim all the time any right to in- 
erfere with the affairs of a State or Territory. 

Mr. PUGH. It seems to me that there is ab- 
so.utely nothing in the proposition of the Senator 

om Illinois. Who ever heard before that the 
people of a Territory could get together and make 
their boundaries at their own will, without the as- 
sentof Congress? Congress has alwaysclaimed, 
wid has always exercised in the case of nearly 
every new State, the right to define its bounda- | 
nes, It does not affect the constitution of the 
State; and [ have never heard a respectable law- 
yer pretend before thatitdid. Why, sir, the Con- 
gress of the United States altered the boundaries 


f 
( 


ssion. 





‘hirty years in the Union; and the boundaries of | 
‘ne State of Michigan and others. But it is not | 


worth while to waste time on this matter. 


The | 


Senator from Michigan (Mr. Stuart] seemed de- | 


‘ermined, in my absence yesterday, to misrepre - 
Scut My argument. 
OWN proposition, 


Now, I have got him on his | 
He says there-was no provis- | 


ion for this constitution to be submitted to Con- 


gress. Here it is: 


Pe constitution shall be submitted to the Congress of | 


¢ United States. 


That is what Mr. Calhoun means in these two 


certificates itution | 
y when he speaks of the constitution || or property now pertaining to the Indians in said Territory | 


and ordinance being submitted, for they are dated 
on the 14th of January, long after all the votes. 
Mr. STUART. Iam sorry that the Senator 
Should wish to have a controversy with me. I 
‘m very desirous to avoid it; but still if it is really 


‘nsisted upon, IT do not know but that if driven | 





‘the State of Ohio after she had been more than || 











body; but I declare to him I desire no such thing. 
I stated that the constitution provided for a sub- 
mission to the people. I did not say that it did 
not provide for a submission to Congress. I said 
that it provided for a submission to the people. 
Having used that term of submission to the peo- 
ple, and that being really the submission which it 
meant, L inferred that the certificate alluded to the 
same thing. But the Senator is very much mis- 
taken if he supposes I insist on misrepresenting 
either his argument or his position. I do not 
desire to do that with any Senator, and certainly 
not with the Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. In reply to the remarks 
of the Senator from Ohio I wish to say that there 
is not an instance of which I have any knowledge, 
and if one exists I should like it to be shown, 
where the Congress of the United States ever 
admitted a State into this Union with different 
boundaries from those she had prescribed for her- 
self, without sending her constitution back. The 
State of Michigan was kept out of the Union for 
years, until she would agree to the boundaries 
which Congress thought proper to prescribe. I 
am not aware of a single instance where a State 
was ever admitted with different boundaries than 
those she had prescribed for herself. The usual 
way has been for Congress, in the first instance, 
by the passage of what is called an enabling act, | 
to fix the boundaries, as was done in the case of 
Minnesota last year. I do not think the instance 
can be found where Congress has undertaken to 
admit into the Union a different tract of country | 
from that which has formed a constitution. 
Mr. PUGH. LIrepeatthat the tract of country | 
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| said tribe shall signify their assent to the President of the 
| United States to be included within said State, or to affect 


the authority of the Government of the United States to 
make any regulation respecting such Indians, their lands, 
property, or other rights, by treaty, law, or otherwise, which 
it would have been competent to make if this act had never 
been passed. 

Sec. 2. .4nd he it further enacted, Thatthe State of Kan- 
sas is admitted into the Union upon the express condition 
that said State shall never intertere with the primary dis- 
posal of the public lands, or with any regulations which 
Congress may find necessary for securing the title in said 
lands to the bona fide purchasers and grantees thereof, or 
impose or levy any tax, assessment, or imposition of any 
description whatever upon them, or other property of the 
United States, within the limits of said State; and that 
nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge or infringe 
any right of the people asserted in the constitution of Kan- 
sas at all times to alter, reform, or abolish their form of 
government in such manner as they may think proper, Con- 
gress hereby disclaiming any authority to interfere or deciare 
the construction of the constitution of any State, except to 
see that it be republican in form, and not in conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States; and nothing in this 
act shall be construed as an assent by Congress to all or to 
any of the propositions or claims contained in the ordinance 
annexed to the said constitution of the people of Kansas, 
nor to deprive the said State of Kansas of the same grants, 
if hereafter made, which were contained in the act of Con- 


| gress, entited an ‘“‘Act to authorize the people of the Terri- 


is of no consequence at all, and is no part of the || 


constitution. ‘The first constitution of the State 
of Ohio did not describe any boundaries at all— 
did not say a word about boundaries. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The nextamendment made, as 1n Committee of 
the Whole, being in section two, line eleven, to 
strike out the word ‘‘ of’? and insert ** annexed 
to,’’ was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amend- 
ment made in Committee of the Whole is to in- 


sert the words ‘ hereafter to be made,”’ after the || 


word ‘‘ grants,’’ in the thirteenth line of the sec- | 
ond section. 

Mr. STUART. Ihave been asked to change 
the language of that amendment by saying ‘if 
hereafter made,’”’ instead of ‘‘ hereafter to be 
made.”’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed 
to, and the amendment, as modified, was con- 
curred in. 

The next amendment madeas in Committee of 
the Whole, being that offered by Mr. Puen, to 
extend the laws of the United States to the new 
State of Kansas, and to provide for the organiza- 
tion of a district court therein; wasconcurred in. | 

The bill, as thus amended, was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, as follows: 


An act for the admission of the State of Kansas into the 
Union. 


Whereas, the people of the Territory of Kansas did, by a 
convention of delegates, called and assembled at Lecomp 
tou, on the 4th day of September, 1857, for that purpose, 
forin for themselves a constitution and State government, 
which said constitution is republican, and said convention 
having asked the admission of said Territory intothe Union 
as a State on an equal fuoting with the original States— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That | 
the State of Kansas shall be, and is hereby declared to be, 
one of the United States of America, and admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original States, in all re- 
spects whatever. And the said State shall consist of all 
the territory included within the following boundaries, to 
wit: beginning at a point on the western boundary of the 


| State of Missouri, where the thirty-seventh parallel of lati- 


tude crosses the same ; thence west on said parallel to the 
eastern boundary of New Mexico; thence north on said | 
boundary to latitude thirty-eight; thence following said 
boundary westward tothe eastern boundary ofthe Territory | 
of Utah, on the summit of the Rocky Mountains ; thence 
northward on said summit to the fortieth parallel of lati 


| tude ; thence-east on said parallel to the western boundary | 


of the State of Missouri; thence south with the western | 
boundary of said State to the place of beginning: Provided, | 
That nothing herein contained respecting the boundary of | 
said State shall be construed to impair the rights of person 


| so long as such rights shall remain nnextinguisbed by treaty 
| between the United States and such Indians, or to include 


any territory which, by treaty with such Indian tribe, is not | 
without the consent of snid tribe to be included within the 
territorial limits or jurisdiction of any State or ‘Territory ; | 
but all such territory shall be excepted out of the bound- 


: aries, and constitute no part of the State of Kansas, until 


tory of Minnesota to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment, preparatory to admission intu the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States,’’ approved February 26, 
1857. 

Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That until the next 
general census shall be taken, and an apportionment of rep- 
resentation made, the State of Kansas shall be entitled to 
one Representative in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

Sec. 4. nd be it further enacted, That from and after 
the admission of the State of Kansas as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, all the laws of the United States which are not 
locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect 
within that State as in other States of the Union; and the 
said State is hereby constituted a judicial district of the 
United States, within which a district court, with the like 
power and jurisdiction as the district court of the United 
States for the district of Towa, shall be established. The 
judge, attorney, and marshal, of the United States for the 
said district of Kansas, shall reside within the same, and 
shall be entitled to the same compensation as the judge, 
attorney, and marshal, of the district of lowa. 


The bill was read the third time; and on the 


_ question of its passage, Messrs. Wape and Wi- 


son called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. . 

Mr. IVERSON. Mr. President I have not 
troubled the Senate during the discussion of this 
measure, and I do not propose to do so now. I 
merely wish to submit a word or two in relation 
to one of the amendments which has been adopted. 
I allude to the amendment introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, that makes a declaration re- 
cognizing the right of the people of Kansas to 
alter or change their constitution prior to the time 
prescribed in the instrumentitseif. I did not, when 
my name was called, vote on that proposition, I 
am opposed to it, and cannot give it my sanction. 
I barely wish to state now, in as few words as 
possible, the grounds of my opposition. 

In the first place, L think it altogether nugatory 
and useless to incorporate such a proposition into 
the bill. If the people of Kansas have a right to 
change their constitution, according to their own 
mode, and in their own time, nothing contained 


| in that declaration of the bill can confer it upon 
| them, or take it away from them. If they have 
| not the power, it does not confer the power. If 
| they have the power, it is unnecessary to express 


it in this bill. 

But, sir, ldo not myself admit the power of 
the people of Kansas, under this constitution, to 
change their form of government prior to the time 
prescribed in the constitution, and in the mode 
which is there pointed out. 1 do not, and shall 


| not on the present occasion, stop to elaborate this 


| proposition. 





I merely state it as an objection 
which I have to this amendment, and I will not, 
by any vote of mine, recognize the right of the 
people of Kansas to change their constitution in 
any other form than that prescribed by the in- 
strument itself, or at any time prior to that pre- 
scribed by the people of Kansas in convention 
soeian, 

When my name was called, I did not respond, 
although I was in the Senate Chamber, for the 
reason that I found that I should be in a minority 
of one perhaps on this’side of the Chamber, and 
might be found solitary and alone in the ranks of 
the Black Republicans on the other side of the 
Senate, and | considered it rather a dangerous 
thing to be found in such company; and, there- 
fore, I chose not to place my name amongst them. 
I remembered that when I was a little boy, in con- 
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veorsation with an old and valued friend, he said | 
to me, * my son, never find yourself in bad com- | 
pany ; for if'a flock of blackbirds should light upon 
a tree, and a pigeon should place himself among 
them, and a sportsman were to shoot at the flock, 
he would be just as apt to hit the pigeon as the 
blackbirds. [Laughter.] And now I advise you 
always to keep out of bad company.”’ Practi- 
cing upon that principle on the present occasion, 
I chose not to vote in company with my friends 
on the other side of the Chamber, though | was 
opposed to that amendment. 

The amendment, as I understood, was adopted 
by the friends of the Lecompton constitution in 
caucus. It might be supposed that I might sub- 
ject myself to the imputation of having violated 
caucus obligations in not yielding my assent to 
the amendment, I beg to state in explanation, 
that | was not present at the caucus, and am not 
bound by its action. As I am opposed to the 
amendment in principle, | cannot give my con- 
sent to it. 

But, however I may object to that amendment, 
Mr. President, I shall vote for the bill, notwith- 
standing its incorporation, because I think the 
principle of the bill is of much more importance 
than theamendment. I must confess, however, 
that my interest in this bill has very much dimin- 
isded from transactions which | understand have 
occurred within the last few days. I allude to the 
proclamation of Mr. Calhoun, president of the 
convention, that gives certificates of election for 
members of the Legislature, in the county of Lea- 
venworth, in Kansas, to the Black Republican 
or Abolition candidates, which throws the gov- 
ernment of Kansas into the hands of the Aboli- 
tionists. I believe that this was an act of usurp- 
ation on the part of Mr. Calhoun; that he had no 
right and no power to look behind the official re- 
turns of the election. His business was to be 
governed by the official returns which were placed 
in his hands. So far as frauds were concerned 
which might have affected the qualification of 
members, that was a question exclusively apper- 
taining to the Legislature itself when it assembled ; 
and Mr. Calhoun had no power to act on mere 
information, as I understand he did act on the 
mere information of Governor Denver, or any 
other information of an ex parte or one-sided char- 
acter. We know that these alleged frauds have 
been investigated by a one-sided and partisan por- 
tion of the people of Kansas. They have exam- 
ined testimony to suit themselves. They have 
constituted their own judges, their own officers, 
and their own witnesses; and, judging from what 
I have seen there, and what we have heard, I take 
it for granted that they could prove anything they 
chose to prove. These certificates of devia have 
been issued upon ez parte evidence in this way, 
without a proper examination, or giving the mem- 
bers who have been ejected by the certifiates an 
opportunity of being heard. 

think it was an act of usurpation on the part 
ef Mr. Cathoun to adopt this step, and I have re- 
gretied exceedingly to understand—I do not vouch 
for the truth of it—that this step has been taken 
on the advice of southern members of Congress. 
We know what is to be the effect of it. Itis to 
put the power of the government of Kansas into 
the hands of the Abolitionists; and in less than 
six months from the time they take charge of the 
Se the atmosphere of Kansas will be so 

ot that not a decent southern man can stay in it, 
but there will be a general stampede of all the 
friends of the pro-slavery party from the State of | 
Kansas. This is to be the effect of the step which 
Mr. Calhoun has taken in this case, and the ad- 
mission of Kansas under the Lecompton consti- 
tution, although it is founded upon principle, and 
therefore I shall support it, will be nothing more | 
than a bare assertion of principles, a vietory en- 
tirely without fruits, and as such I care little or | 
nothing about it. | shall vote for the bill as a | 
matter of principle, but under the impression that | 
the South-gains nothing by the process. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. President, | have not | 
occupied the time of the Senate on this subject, | 
nor is it my present intention to do so. I have 
been very much interested in the discussion of the 
bill throughout the great number of days which | 

| 
| 
' 


it has occapied. I have been much instructed, and 
much edified, but I cannot say on all occasions, 
gratified by that discussion. But I have a few 
remarks to make before casting my vote. The 
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Legislature of my State having superseded me in 
the Senate of the United States by the election of 
a successor for the term of six years, commencing 
on the 4th of March next, in harmony with my 
wishes, and which | refer to with sincere pleasure, 


I nevertheless fee! that I have duties to perform || 


to my constituents. It has always been a cardi- 
nal principle of my Democracy, that when the 
will of a constituency on any measure is known 
to the representative, he is bound to execute, in 
all good faith, that known will, or he is bound to 
resign his situation, in order that another may be 


selected who will carry out their views. I there- | 


fore vote for the bill, knowing it to be in accord- 
ance with the views of three fourths, at least, of 
the Legislature of Texas. 

Mr. PUGH. The remark ofthe Senator from 
Georgia induces me to make a single observation 
before my name is called. I understand him to 
assert that the amendment on which he com- 
mented provides for an alteration of the constitu- 
tion of the State of Kansas in a different method 
from that prescribed in the constitution itself. 

Mr. IVERSON. No, sir; the Senator mis- 


understands me. I did not say it provided for || 


that. I said it recognized the right of the people 
of Kansas to alter their constitution otherwise 
than in the mode prescribed in the constitution 
itself. 

Mr. PUGH. Ido not understand it so; but 
the principal complaint I have against the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is, that if he is correctly re- 
ported, he charged me yesterday, and charged 
me untruly, with asserting that proposition, or 
in other words he set up a man of straw for the 
satisfaction of knocking him over, and that too 
when I was not able to attend in the Chamber. 
I have endeavored to find the Senator’s speech. 
I can find no account of it but in the National 
Intelligencer, in which he is said to have ‘‘ closed 


his able argument by contesting certain of the || 


positions assumed by Mr. Puen, in his recent 
defense of the general proposition that a majority 
of the people ean change a constitution at their 
will, without respect to the mode prescribed in 
its body.’’ 

I not only never made any such proposition, 
but [ denied it in express terms; and here it isin 
my speech. I said that I did not claim it, and I 
never claimed it, and this amendment does not 


claim it. In order that the Globe may put these || 


from my speech delivered one week ago to-day, 
on this point. I then said: 


** Let me guard against misconstrnction here. I do not 
say a constitution may not provide the manner of its amend- 
ment. I do not say that it may notinterpose provisions cal- 
culated to require more thorough deliberation. Ido not say 
that it may not require a majority of each House of the Le- 
gislature, or two thirds, or three fifths; because, after all, 
the Legislature is elected by the people, and what the peo- 


ple want they will compel the Legislature to grant. Ido | 


not say that the people may not require, to prevent hasty 
or improper action, that the question shall be submitted to 
them twice, or thrice, if you please ; orthat it shall remain 
s0 many months for consideration ; or that notice of the in- 
tended amendment shall be published in this or that man- 
, ner. I do noteven complain of such provisions ; but I say 


that when a constitution declares, as the Topeka constitu- || 


tion did, thatin no manner, ncither by a convention nor by 
the people, nor by the unanimous vote of all those who live 


under it, and all those who exercise authority under it, || 


whether as legislators or executive officers, can it be 
changed—whenever a constitution declares that, the dec- 
laration is merely void ; it needs no abrogation; itnever had 
any life.”’ 

That was my proposition; and now Senators 
have got off a great quantity of cheap eloquence 
by misrepresenting the proposition. So it seems 
according to the report of what was said by the 
Senator from Michigan yesterday when I was 
prevented from attending inthe Chamber. That 
is all [ want to say on that subject; and now Lam 
going to say a word to the bill. 

A few moments ago, in obedience to the in- 
structions of the Ohio Legislature, I voted against 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky; 
and in obedience to their instructions furthermore, 
I shall be compelled, reluctantly, against my own 

| opinion of what the justice of the case is, to vote 
against this bill on its final passage. I wish it to 
be understood that I do it in accordance with in- 
structions. My instructions are to vote against 
the admission of Kansas with this constitution. 
I shall so vote against her admission simply in 
| my representative character in behalf of the Gen- 
| eral Assembly of Ohio. 
| Mr. WADE. I wish to ask the Senator from 





two things together, I shall read one paragraph | 
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| Georgia whether I understood him to eay th: 
| Mr. Calhoun proposed to give his certificates na 
election on the advice of certain southern pom 
| bers, or according to the truth of the vote? ‘Ty. 
| struck me asa very extraordinary statement. » 
I should like to know whether I understood jt 
rectly? 
|| Mr. IVERSON. I do not recognize the rio}, 
of the Senator from Ohio to catechise me on {),. 
subject; and, therefore, I decline answering, 
Mr. WADE. I should be very much gratifieg 
to know what the fact is; but I shall not press the 
inquiry. « 
Mr. STUART. I know the anxiety of 4), 
Senate to take the vote on this bill, and [ am oo-. 
tainly disinclined to delay them; but I have tric, 
two or three times to put my honorable friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Puen] right. I have assupeq 
him, in the strongest language I was capable of 
using, that I had no intention of misrepresentin: 
him; and so far as I knew, I had not misrepre. 
| sented him. 
|| Mr.PUGH. Is whatI have read a correct ro. 
port of your speech ? 

Mr. STUART. The substance of what said 
is probably correctly stated in the synopsis of 
| the National Intelligencer. I took the ground tha: 
| where a constitution prohibited any amendment, 
| no amendment could constitutionally be made. | 
| did not take the ground that the Senator now sup. 
| poses; nor did I argue the modus operandi. | stated 
| that there was in my opinion room for dispute a; 
| to whether this constitution did in terms prohibi: 

any amendment prior to 1864. I said that was, 
| debatable question; but if it prohibited any amend- 
| ment before that time, I denied the power of the 
| people of Kansas, in any legal mode, as the Sep- 
ator made his proposition, to change it before that 
_time. I said nothing in regard to the mode of 
| doing it, further than this: that the Legislature 
could not pass a law upon an application of the 
people for a change of the constitution, against 
an express prohibition of the constitution under 
| which they held their authority; that the only au- 
_ thority they had to pass a law at all, grew out of 
the constitution which created them; and when 
that constitution said there should be no amend- 
ment of it before 1864, if it said so, any law that 
the Legislature might pass, to provide for an 
amendment before that time, would be a nullity, 
| falling before the supreme authority of the con- 
| stitution itself. So, sir, I think the Senator will 
see that while I controverted his positions, I did 
not misrepresent them. 

Now a single word in explanation. The Sen- 
ator will remember that I notified him on Satur- 
day evening, after I obtained the floor, that | 
| should allude to his argument in the course of 

my remarks, and I requested him, if he cou! 
conveniently, to be here. I went on yesterday 
morning with my argument precisely as I had in- 
tended, and, I assure the Senator, saying nothing 
that I would not have said if he had been presen', 
and stating nothing that I did not understand to 
be correct; and I think if he ever sees my speech 
in print, he willagree that I met his propositions 
fairly, simply denying their authority. [| assure 
| him now, in order that there may be no ground of 


, 
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_ complaint whatever, that I entertain for him the 
| utmostrespect, not only asa Senator butas amas, 
and that I would not misrepresent him here or 
| elsewhere knowingly. Now, I hope the Senator 
will not hereafter suppose that I have courted avy 
controversy with him on this subject. 

Mr. MASON. I did not understand the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to say that Mr. Calhoun had 
issued his late manifesto at the suggestion of any- 
body from the South. 

Several Senarorns. Yes,hedid. _ 

Mr. MASON. If he did say so, I wish to de: 
clare, for myself, that I never heard of it, and 
never had any part or lot in it, being one of the 
members from the South. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 0" 
the passage of the bin ted—yeas 33, nay$ 

| 25; as follows: ; 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, Biglet, 

| Bright, Brown, Clay, Evans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Gree» 
Gwin, Hammond, Henderson, Houston, Hunter, Iver” 
Johnsou of Arkansas, Juhnson of Tennessee, Jones; es 
nedy, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Sebastian, Svs’ 
Thompso.a of Kentuck , Thomson of New Jersey, oom 
Wright, and Yulee—33. ' os 
NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandier, Clark. °°" 
lamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Durkee. ' 
senden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Ps” 
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